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RISING TO THE 
OCCASION. 


T the present moment no question is being more 
keenly discussed than the attitude which it behoves 

a sound Briton to take in regard to the news of 

the day and the manner in which it is given to 

the public. As in everything else, the controver- 

sialists tend to range themselves on opposite sides. One party 
takes an entirely Mark Tapley view and insists on finding 
cause for cheerfulness in every event that occurs. It reads 
victory into a reverse, and invariably finds in retreat something 
in the nature of a fine strategic move. The other side, that 
of ie Dismal Jimmy, as he has been called, goes to the other 
extréme and will accept nothing at its face value. Every- 





thing is going wrong, and therefore even a victory is discounted 
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as a thing of appearance only. But, as always, the safest 
path is in the middle. Everybody who thinks at all knows 
that the nation is confronted with a task of gigantic difficulty. 
There is not the slightest advantage to be gained by minim- 
ising the danger, and we are inclined to agree with Lord 
Selborne’s criticism of the Censor for deleting a passage from 
the Loos report to the effect that the Germans had maintained 
their point with valour and pertinacity till obliged to give up. 
Little concealments of this kind are as unwise as they 
are irritating. The better an enemy fights, the greater is 
the glory of the conqueror. The average citizen of this 
Empire at a most critical moment in its history does not 
want to be treated as a child. He knows that the first 
step to be taken in overcoming a danger is to face it. It 
may not be exactly fair to blame Sir John Simon, the Home 
Secretary, although he is ultimately responsible for the work 
done. It is necessary to employ a vast number of people 
in the work, and the case is not one in which they can act 
according to simple directions. Each must exercise a certain 
amount of common sense, and uniformity in their treatment 
of information is impossible, even if it were desirable. Nor 
do we exactly follow Lord Selborne when he says that the 
only business of the Censor is to prevent the enemy from 
obtaining news which would be useful to him. The other 
obligation laid down at the beginning of the war was that 
there shall be no needless depression of the public mind. 
Most likely this is the rock of offence. Some of the sub- 
ordinates of Sir Edward Cook, who is the official Censor, 
evidently take a view not shared by the generality in regard 
to the sort of tidings that will make the nation downhearted. 

At the same time, the fact should not be ignored that, after 
all, British newspapers enjoy more freedom than those of 
any other country. In the case of a recent visit paid to 
France it was made a condition that anyone wriiing upon 
it should not only satisfy the British Censor, but submit his 
account to the French authorities also. This in its turn is 
nothing like so strict as the German regulations, which iake 
a very strong line with comment which would pass here without 
notice. Anyone who has read carefully the German accounis 
of the defeat inflicted by the French and British troops 
recently must know very well that the German authorities 
take good care that the public shall not know the facts when 
they are unfavourable. The number of British and French 
casualties has been enormously exaggerated, while that of 
the Central Powers has been just as greatly minimised. 
They never mention the word prisoners, but we who know how 
many prisoners were taken can see that if the German accounts 
were true, then the killed and wounded did not exceed the 
number of prisoners, which in the circumstances of the battles 
would have been a disgrace to any country. 

On all this, however, there is no need to insist. The 
main point, after all, is to concentrate the entire power 
of the Empire on the business of overcoming the foe. Censor 
or no Censor, facts enough have come to light to prove that 
We are up against a position of great difficulty. The 
whole force of the Empire is needed as it never was before. 
It is not the first time that Great Britain has had to deal 
with tasks that seemed to put a breaking strain on her 
resources, but ever in the day of trial and difficulty she has 
developed her best and most effective strength. And it may 
be shrewdly guessed that our enemies have their heart- 
searching moments also. The fact that ninety-iwo regiments 
were represented among the men taken prisoners by the 
French recently shows what stress the Kaiser has been at 
to get sufficient men to strengthen his lines. Day by day 
the Allied Armies are either striking or making deadly prepa- 
ration for a further advance. The more this is pressed, the 
less there will be to do in Eastern Europe. It is true that 
the magnitude of our task there is terrible and growing, 
but our Ministers are not worthy of the place they hold unless 
they have foreseen it, and it would be foolish to be misled 
by the arrogantly boasiful tone of the Germans, which is 
plainly assumed for the purpose of winning over other nations 
that are still neutral. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Joan 
Montagu-Stuari-Wortley, youngest daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Wharncliffe. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are re- 
ceived, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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ULGARIA’S action has complicated the situation 
in the East, and brought into prominence dangers 
that have always been well understood, although 
latent. The fact need not be concealed that a 
subtler diplomacy might have enabled us to retain 

the friendship of Turkey and obtain a greater hold on the 
Balkan States, but time will only be lost in grieving over 
the mistakes of the past. Here, as elsewhere, the ambitions 
of Germany and the consequent threat can be measured with 
steadiness and composure. No territory so wide as the 
British Empire can be held together without danger, but the 
courage that made it is still available for its maintenance. 
Only let one and all recognise that the time has come for 
the most thoroughly united and strenuous effort, and that, 
as Mr. Asquith says, no sacrifice, whether public or private, 
can be deemed too great if it enables us to defeat the enemy 
and hold for new generations that heritage, not of dominion 
only, but of free institutions which we have received from 
the past. The point to envisage most steadily is that the 
new move on the part of Germany is no mere attempt to 
relieve Turkey, but a direct thrust at the British Empire. 


WORK has been defined as putting things in their right 

places, and it this is correct, the Government have 
done good work in placing Lord Derby at the head of the 
recruiting movement. He has marked his acceptance of the 
post by a speech characterised by his usual frank honesty. 
Lord Derby, like the great majority of us, holds that it is 
only a matter of time till we are obliged to resort to con- 
scription in some form or other. Great Britain in the past 
never fought a life and death campaign without having to 
use this final weapon, and she is confronted to-day with 
forces far beyond what were conceivable to our forefathers. 
Therefore it is clear that ultimately the citizen fit for war 
will have to be compelled to join the Army. Some of the 
people who continue to support the voluntary system in the 
newspapers say that the cry for compulsory service is arti- 
ficial. We know that it is nothing of the kind. In railway 
trains and wherever strangers meet, only one opinion is 
expressed, and the out-and-out supporter of the voluntary 
system does not count one in a thousand. But Lord Derby 
is loyal to the backbone and may be trusted to do all that 
man can do before he gives up hope. 


IN wartime a very plain duty devolves upon the Minister 
of Agriculture. It is that he should give his time and 
attention freely to the exhortation of all who have the manage- 
ment of land to produce the maximum amount of food. 
The dullest must recognise now that the prices of commodities 
during the latter stage of the war and probably after the war 
ceases will be much higher than those experienced in the 
early stages. Lord Selborne is doing his part, but it cannot 
be said that he has a very effective instrument for carrying 
his ideas into paractice in the Board of Agriculture. In 
this time of stress and strain it is very clear that the Board 
might do a great deal more than it is actually attempting. 
At present a considerable expenditure yields little return. 
No one ever hears that the Board of Agriculture is taking 
definite steps to increase the productivity of the country. 
The work of reclamation, which is urgent, is completely 
neglected by it, and in this case the Development Fund seems 
to think that its business is to do anything except develop. 


JEAN HENRI FABRE, the most literary and poetic of 
all those who have been attracted to the study of 
entomology, attained European fame at the end of his life. 
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When his vividly written books burst upon the English 
public it was not known that they were the works of a man 
still living. The publication of his memoirs dispersed that 
misapprehension. He was born as far back as 1823, so that 
he was well into the nineties before he died. Seen in the 
mellow light of age, which, like moonshine, brought out the 
romantic peaks and softened the asperities, his life story 
is as arresting as his chief masterpiece. It shows us a boy 
from a poor home confronted with the hardships and 
difficulties incidental to childhood in a country still suffering 
from the impoverishment and after-effects of a prolonged 
and devastating war. But if the life was penurious it was 
not sordid, for there was that within the boy that clothed 
his surroundings with a kind of glory. How his early mind 
was attracted to farm animals and pond insects, how it grew 
and developed witl: time and learning till he rose to a great 
position and became a classic will ever remain a_ proud 
chapter in the national biography of France. 


WHEN wheat came down with a sharp run a few weeks 

ago, we pointed out that the farmers were making 
a mistake by following their usual custom and rushing their 
crops on to che market as soon as they were threshed. No 
doubt in many cases this procedure is not a matter of choice. 
From seedtime till harvest the farmer is spending and not 
getting in anything from his crops. He is, however, much 
in need of money, hence his wheat is offered at a very 
unfavourable moment. The glut, however, did not last as 
long as usual, and last week saw a sharp revival in prices. 
The advance ranged from 2s. a quarter at Canterbury to 
3s. 6d. a quarter at Peterborough, and the price remained 
about 50s., so that if the Government had guaranteed 45s. 
they would have been on the safe side, provided they had 
made some arrangement for ensuring that wheat would 
only be offered at a favourable moment for selling. 


TO THE ONE 
Give me your hand, 
Fragile and lifeless and frozen, 

Fear not, oh! love, I shall harm it; 
I—I alone—understand, 

Others its favours would cozen, 
Claim it, or hold it, or charm it 


WHO: SLEEPS. 


TI would but warm it. 


Give me your heart, 
Hushed in a still dreamless slumber. 
Fear not, oh! child, I shall break it ; 


Well have I learned my own part, 
Lovers you have without number, 
Set to relentlessly take it— 
I would but wake it. 
DoROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


[IN another part of the paper will be found an article on the 

trials of motor ploughs recently carried out in Scotland. 
Our agricultural readers will we are sure study these notes with 
keen attention, but many of them will ask why trials on an 
equal scale should not be held in the South of England. 
Obviously, the motor plough required in the low lying fields 
of such counties as Essex, Cambridge, Norfolk and Lincoln, 
would differ considerably from that demanded in the 
region of the Scottish Ochils. The matter is of urgent 
importance at the moment, and will continue to be so for a 
long time to come. It is attributed in some quarters to the 
scarcity of horses. In reality, mechanical traction is so 
superior in many directions to animal traction, that the modern 
farmer cannot afford to do without it. He recognises thai 
the motor plough is a first necessity of the agriculturist of 
the present and of the future. He believes also that the motor 
plough is bound in time to oust the steam plough, and in 
intelligent groups of farmers, the rival merits are not so much 
discussed as the means of acquiring the machine. The motor 
plough is an expensive engine for any except a very large 
farmer to own. Tenants on a moderately small or a middle 
sized holding are obliged to consider the expense. In most 
districts where the system is being introduced, it depends 
upon the enterprise of a single individual who purchases a 
motor plough and then lets it out to his neighbours. The 
plan does not work at all badly, but possibly might be carried 
out even better by some co-operative agency. 


"THE death in action of Mr. Charles Mills, Lord Hillingdon’s 

eldest son, will cause very keen regret, for he had a 
delightfully friendly nature that made him popular wherever 
he went. When he was ai Oxford he was certainly one 01 
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the mosi cheerful golfers who ever played against Cambridge. 
Those who saw the match of 1908 at Sunningdale will 
remember how the whole issue of the day hung upon the 
thirty-sixth hole of the match between Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Hemmant. He played that crucial hole with a serene 
light-heartedness, a quality which he did not lose when 
he grew older, although he combined ic with a great power 
of hard work in the House of Commons in the famous 
banking house ihat bears his name, and in ihe West Kent 
Yeomanry. Afier serving some iime with the Yeomanry he 
was gazeited second-lieutenant in the Scois Guards in April. 


AN Engiish squire of the highest type has passed away 

in the person of Sir Oswald Mosley of Rolleston Hall, 
near Burton-on-Trent. He belonged to a family which has 
been one of country gentlemen since ihe time of Elizabeth, 
when a successful citizen who had been Lord Mayor of 
London was the first to fulfil the merchani’s ambition to 
buy an estate and live in the country. Sir Oswald's charac- 
teristics were those periaining to his rank and degree. 
Everybody has commented on the reproduction in him of 
the features commonly assigned to John Bull. In early 
youth he was a good athlete, an oar, and a Loxer who at 
one time might have been champion at his own weight. 
When he succeeded to the estate he showed himself an 
excellent judge of livestock of every kind, particularly, 
horses, cattle and sheep. He loved going about to agri- 
cultural shows and sales, which his presence never failed to 
enliven in some way. As a landlord he earned the repute 
of being one of the kindest and most considerate in Great 
Bzitain, and in the questions of the day he took a great 
interest and shrewdly examined them in the light of his 
own robust common-sense. He was, in sum, a man among 
men. 


[N the Constantinople Memoirs of Sir Edward Pears, which 

is our “‘ Book oi the Week”’ in this issue, a point is settled 
concerning which ihere has been some coniroversy. It has 
been said that afier this monih the weather in the Darda- 
nelles and the Sea of Marmora becomes intolerable. This 
is not the opinion of Sir Edwin Pears, who has exiended 
what he said in the book in an ariicle coniribuied to the 
Manchester Guardian. Under ordinary circumstances the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, as is the case in the Sea of Marmora 
and ihe Bosphorus, enjoys a delighiful Indian summer. 
From now up io Chrisimas and the New Year the weather 
is as likely io be favourable there as anywhere else in the 
world. It is in ihe latter half of winter and the very early 
spring that the district becomes uncomfortable. In January, 
February and early March there are biiterly keen winds 
and a superabundance of rain and mud. Still, the weather 
even then is not extremely severe. For example, snow 
does not on an average fall on more than six or seven days 
all the winter. Thus it is made certain that some of our 
armchair commentators have allowed imagination to run riot 
over winter condiiions in the Peninsula. 


FROM the Clerk to the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 

Hospital we have received the description of a plan 
for getting rid of roosting starlings which will interest some 
of our readers. It should be explained that the birds have 
been assembling in enormous numbers and iheir chatter 
interfered with the rest of the patients. In answer to a 
request for advice we suggested placing fire-buckets under 
the trees on a windless night—but the plan followed was 
better. Here is Mr. Haves’ description of 1c: ‘I obtained 
a number of smoke rockets, such as are used for tesiing 
drains, and had them fixed in the trees: choosing a quiet 
evening when there was no wind, the rockets were lighted 
when the starlings came to roost. The effect was quite 
remarkable as the birds left the trees almost immediately 
the smoke reached them and have not returned since. Two 
days later I was inierested to see in one of the daily papers 
that a large flock of siarlings had arrived at the gardens 
of the Temple! The coincidence suggests the possibility 
that the arrivals at the Temple were the migrants from our 
Square.”’ 


WE were extremely interested in the pockei-book of a German 

who was taken prisoner at the first Loos engagement, 
which was biought in by an occasional contributor. The pocket 
wallet contained a little notebook, in which the owner had 
written out a few of the songs sung in the trenches, and put 
down the addresses of some of his friends and a number of 
addresses which were probably those of his companions in the 
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field. There was a little devotional book containing hymns, 
Psalms, prayers and what are described as spiritual folk songs 
(Geistliche Volkslieder). There was also a soldier’s pay-book, 
not very unlike a Savings Bank book. From it we learn thai 
the owner was born on January 27th, 1895, so that he has not 
yet aviained his twenty-first birthday. It would appear also 
that he had been very recently called up, because, although 
he had gone into training in 1913, he had only snipped out 
one of his pay coupons, that for September. He also carried 
about wiih him one or iwo field postcards, a letter-card and 
a number of photographs. Some are of rustic, awkward 
soldiers. One group is that of a military band made up of 
raw-looking boys, and perhaps the most interesting of all 
is the extremely dismal-looking cottage which was in al| 
probability the soldier’s birthplace. It is whitewashed, 
slated and ill lit, has a timber fence round some miserable 
farm buildings and a dismal-looking tree. The man, wife, 
three children and a dog would seem to belong to the poorer 
class of small holder in Germany. 


PROBABLY such documenis have been taken in many 

thousands from the enemy. They are in a high degree 
pathetic, not so much because they are the belongings of 
one who has had ill luck in the war, but because they give 
an idea of the humble, quiet and peaceable homes from which 
the imperious will of ihe German Emperor has drawn these 
most unwarlike ciiizens and forced them inio the trenches. 
There is not a photograph, not a written line in the litile budget, 
which speaks of anything but quiet, rustic and rather senti- 
menial life. The songs copied belong io a very well known 
class of extremely seniimental German poeiry, in which the 
words “spring ’”’ and “ flowers ”’ , 


““ 


and “sunshine” crop up 
continually. There is a portrait of two girls, who are pro- 
bably sisters of the soldier. They are not by any means ugly 
or even plain, yet their faces bear the plain marks of toil and 
hardship. Probably there was none of them sufficiently 
intelligent to take any interest in the cause of the quarrel into 
which they had been thrust. Soldiers of the same description 
as the owner of this little wallet do not join willingly, but at 
the bidding of force, and we cannot help thinking that the man 
who is responsible for this is guilty of the gravest crime. 


PREACHERS. 
I heard to-day a preacher speak 
Within a minster grey and old ; 
And what he said was true, no doubt, 
And clever—but it left me cold. 


So I went forth and sought the woods, 
And there I watched the river roll— 
And found a clump of primroses 
That shook my very soul ! 
BARBARA SEYMOUR. 


MR. BRYDON’S sale of Clydesdales at Seaham Harbour 

shows that in Scotland and on the English Border this 
breed of heavy horse, for the nonce at any rate, has a vogue 
exceeding that for the Shire. Five thousand guineas for a cart 
horse must be very nearly, if it is not quite, a record, but it 
was only the crowning incident in a very remarkable sale, 
the results of which showed that Scottish farmers and breeders 
not only believe in the Clydesdale, but are willing and able to 
give immense sums for the possession of one they fancy. 
The reason why the Clydesdale is more fancied than the Shire 
is, of course, simple enough. It is found in the fact that 
agriculiurists do not highly value the ‘“ feather ’’ in the pro- 
duction of which breeders of Shire horses try to rival one 
another. The practical farmer sees in the extremely hairy 
leg only a source of endless trouble in grooming or of discom- 
fort to the horse. In consequence there is not the Colonial 
and foreign demand for shires that there is for Clydesdales, 
and the prices realised at this sale ought to go a long way 
to convince breeders of Shire horses that they will enter on 
a new lease of prosperity when they breed out “ feather.” 


ON Monday afternoon a visitor arrived at this office with 

a serious complaint against those who are supposed to 
be trying to mobilise invention. He himself is by profession 
an engineer, and he has invenied many things lying far out- 
side the range of his original calling. He had an idea which 
he thought would prove of benefit to the Army, and called with 
it at the office where discoveries and inventions are con- 
sidered. To his surprise he found it impossible to get. into 
touch with anybody of authority, but was told that he should 
write for certain forms and submit his ideas in that way. 
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Now this is surely a bad system. There are inventors 
who, in passing through London, might be able to place 
something at the disposal of the Army, and, at any rate, it 
would be an easy matter to keep a moderately intelligent 
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person at the office who would see all comers, and would be 
able to say whether an alleged invention was worthless or 
was deserving of expert attention. That is the only way 
to make absolutely sure of getting hold ot anything new. 





SALONIKA. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 





SALONIKA FROM THE SEA. 


LEFT Alexandria for Salonika about the beginning of 
June of this year, following out an idea which I had of 
going to Russia the way Christianity had come to her, 
that is, from the deserts of Syria and Egypt by Greece 
and Constantinople. On the quay at Alexandria 

were two or three score of Russian peasant pilgrims waiting 
for a boat to take them to the shrines of Mount Athos or of 
Athens or to the Balkan railway at Salonika that they might 
go home. It was a joyful occasion to look upon their broad 
brows, hairy faces, sheepskin-clad bodies, and to enter into 
talk about the places they had visited. Some had been to 
Mt. Sinai, some to the shrine of St. Anthony by the Red 
Sea, some had been to the Coptic monasteries of Nitria 
and the Upper Nile, others were simply refugees from holy 
places in Syria. On the quay were also a number of Jewish 
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refugees from Palestine, Russian subjects expelled by the 
Turks and now on their way back to Russia via Salonika, 
to resettle presumably in the old places—a long and difficult 
journey with probably not less than a month’s quarantine 
on Balkan frontiers. 

There were monks going to Mt. Athos, Greek labourers 
returning to Athens, showmen, a merciless flute player, 
a public-house fiddler, a whole swarm of deck passengers 
sleeping, some in the holds among the cargo, others in ihe 
deck chairs on the upper deck, all intent on making 
themselves at home under any circumstances. In the 
harbour at Alexandria stood hospiial ships, transports, 
men-of-war. A boat went out before us bound for the 
Dardanelles, and all the men in khaki—Australians for 
the most part—sang, as they stood with bare heads and 
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waving hats, a sonorous hymn—‘‘O God _ our 
ages past!” 

Then our boat went out, skirting the long coastline 
of the harbour, making free at last and beating northward 
over the rippling and gently tossing Mediterranean. 

The captain and chief officer were enormously fat 
Greeks, both in white, and they out-did one another in 
bawling ; in the first class was an Italian invalid and his 
sister, in the second three commercial travellers, in the 
steerage the Russians and a Levantine swarm. We scarcely 
carried any cargo and the ship tumbled about even on a 
quiet sea. 

We passed the cliffs of Crete, and as we went northward 
to the AZgean, came successively into view of: hospital 
ships, warships, transports. We were signalled by an 
English patrol boat that steamed up to get a good look 


help in 
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was all for us in the war. The city was under martial law 
and a military patrol slouched up and down the streets all 
day, the most undisciplined and lazy-looking patrol one 
could imagine short of Dogberry and his town watch. As- 
tonishing to see these modern Greeks standing by the Gate 
of Alexander of Macedon and to realise the distance between 
the soldiers of two eras of Hellas. 

The make-up of the political parties is rather interesting ; 
most of the religions and old-fashioned Greeks are on the 
conservative side and supported Gounaris as they now 
support Zaimis; they range themselves with the King, 
though in doing so they are really siding with their historical 
enemy, the Turk; the advanced and commercial and irre- 
ligious Greeks are for Venezelos; the socialists, acting in 
sympathy with the German socialists, support the King and 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the old-fashioned religious 
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at us. There was an increasing sense of proximity to 
the zone of fighting. We had no wireless on board and 
received no news. As we passed Grecian coasts, however, 
we scanned the villages for the sight of a half-mast flag— 
for everyone expected the death of the King of Greece. 
But we found Athens in full festivity, all lights and gossip 
and gaiety—and the only vital interest the rivalry of the 
ministers Gounaris and Venezelos and the question who 
would win the coming general election. But we learnt the 
sad news of the fate of Przemysl and the beginning of the 
great setback of the Russians. 

Twelve hours later we steamed into the blue bay of 
Salonika and came alongside the white stone of the harbour. 
It was my second visit to the city. When I was there some 
years ago it was in Turkish possession and the population 
wore fezzes and worshipped in mosques. Now it was Greek. 
A gay little town in beautiful country. There is only one 
street of any importance and that is the quayside, over which 
look the windows of many hotels and cafés and along which 
run electric cars. There are lively bazaars in the back- 
ground, and there is a fish market with an astonishing odour 
though the fish is fresh. Any time of day you may watch 
the fishing boats come in and the quick transference of the 
catch to the stalls of the narrow fish lane running up from 
the quayside. The people on the streets are an equal mixture 
of Greeks and Jews, and several French newspapers are 
published in the town, so that the cosmopolitan crowd 
may find a common tongue. One of these papers is 
clamorously on our side in the struggle, the other clamor- 
ously against us. Both hold as their criterion the supposed 
commercial advantages to be gained by supporting one or 
the other faction in Europe. There is a certain amount 
of malice against the Bulgarians, despoiled in the second 
Balkan war, and also contempt for them as for an inferior 
type of being. 

Salonika, like Athens, was crazy about politics and all 
the problems that range round the personality and the 
leadership of Venezelos. There had been a riot the night 
before I came, and all the windows in my hotel were broken 
—broken in honour of Venezelos and ourselves, for Venezelos 
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folk ; the Mahomedan population, lately enfranchised by 
Gounaris, support the King; the ordinary Jews are clamor- 
ously Venezelist, but their rivals, the Spanish Jews, are 
opposed to Venezelos. So it turns out that, owing to the war, 
the fervid religious Greeks, the socialists and the Turks 
find themselves on one side politically. 

Then it was very difficult to obtain any clear notion 
of what was happening in Europe, since the pro-German 
papers admitted no German failures and the pro-British 
no failures of ourselves and our Allies. Even the fall of 
Przemysl was not admitted except as a matter of sarcasm 
at the expense of German news. 

Outside the city northward are wonderful moorlands 
and mountain white with acanthus and gemmed with myriads 
of gleaming flowers. Southward Mount Olympus lifts its 
wonderful white beacon to the sky. The city lives in the 
sight of Mount Olympus—and forgets the gods. Outside 
is better. There was plague last spring in Salonika, and 
everyone who wished to enter Bulgaria after leaving this 
city had first to spend a week in quarantine. This was mv 
lot, and I spent a week in a tent in the mountains of 
Macedonia. 


THE DANUBE RIVER. 


EANING over the balustrade of a balcony in a 
picturesque village of the Black Forest, amid big 
green pots of carnations, crimson and pink, one 
sees two mountain torrents dancing and brawling 
between the tall trees which clothe the steep 





hillside. 

Downward, ever downward, they leap, till at last thev 
join their waters at the entrance of the green valley, many 
hundreds of feet below. A peaceful valley of pastures and 
grazing herds. As the shining silver ribbon twines through 
its midst so placid is its flow, meandering among purple 
loosestrife and blue forget-me-not, mirroring the cattle, 
which lower their heads to drink of its waters, the brown- 
faced peasants who toss their hay upon its banks, that onc 
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has difficulty in remembering its twin tumultuous birth amid 
the mountains, or its great sweeping flood as, bearing irre- 
sistibly onward through the illimitable marshlands, leaping 
madly through the Iron Gates, its waters at last meet and 
mingle with the Black Sea waves. 

It is curious to think of all the hopes and fears, the 
ambitions and heartburnings which circle around it, of the 
emotions stirred by the very sound of its name. For that 
silvery stream, so quietly flowing through a peaceful, pastoral 
land, is—the Danube River. The Danube, starting upon 
its 2,000 miles journey through Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and the northern part of Turkey to the great inland sea. 
The Danube, which drains a basin of nearly 300,000 square 
miles, whose boundaries to the north are the Black Forest, 
several minor Alpine chains, the Bohemian forests and the 
Carpathian Mountains ; to the south, the Alps and the range 
of the Balkans. 

The Danube, which communicates with the Rhine 
by the Ludwig’s Canal, uniting Altmiihl with the Main, 
and with the Elbe by means of the Moldau and various other 
canals. The Danube, whose upper course is completely 
frozen over all the winter, and whose lower reaches 
are usually closed by ice from December to March; the 
breaking up of whose floes carries devastation to all the 
towns and villages upon its banks. Borne on by the tremen- 
dous onrush of the current, the huge blocks heave and struggle 
and pile themselves upon each other and throw themselves 
against the massive bridges with a roar and a crash and a 
bellow, like the discharge of innumerable parks of artillery. 
They hurl themselves high in the air and crash down upon 
boats, landing stages, water-mills ; the floods which follow 
in their wake have many times laid the lower parts of beautiful 
Buda-Pesth under water and swept away innumerable small 
towns and villages. 

The Danube, which flows through boundless plains, 
over which, in the blazing heat of summer, roam countless 
herds of snow white Hungarian cattle, whose brown-skinned 
herdsmen, panting in the scanty shade of some stunted bush, 
gaze upon mirages more wonderful than those of the Sahara ; 
see sheets of rippling water, where a moment before stretched 
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southern branch, meanwhile, subdivides into the central, 


or Sulina, branch, and the southernmost, or St. George's, 
channel. The delta thus formed comprises an area of fully 
1,000 square miles, almost destitute of cultivation, broken 
in every direction by swamps and freshwater lakes. 

From all this it may be deduced that the Danube, as a 
waterway, leaves a good deal to be desired! Upon its 
improvement, however, much labour and vast sums of 
money have been expended by the various riparian states— 
Austria, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia 
and Serbia. Reefs have been blasted, channels deepened, 
artificial canals constructed where the natural channel 
defied all endeavours at amelioration. But it was reserved 
for two Englishmen, Andrews and Prichard, to introduce 
steam navigation upon those troubled waters. In 1828 
they started a steamboat company, and in 1830, under the 
patronage of a great Hungarian nobleman, Count Stephen 
Széchenyi—known to this day among his countrymen as 
Stephen the Good—their vessels began to ply between 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth. It was Count Stephen the Good 
who built and presented to the twin cities of Buda and Pesth 
the magnificent bridge across the Danube which makes them 
one; he it was who constructed along the Hungarian bank 
of the river the famous Széchenyi road, and the part he 
played in the great days of 1848 will never be forgotten. 

Changed days, now, alas! In my paper this morning 
(October 8th) I read: “ Berlin, Thursday. The German, 
Austrian and Hungarian troops have crossed the Drina, 
the Save and the Danube in many places, and have obtained 
a firm foothold on the western Drina bank and on the southern 
banks of the Save and Danube.” 

One can imagine Stephen the Good turning in his coffin 
at such news, bursting from his tomb, rubbing his eyes and 
looking around him in an amazement which quickly turns 
to fury : 

“Germans! Prussians! What do they in our land— 
the free land of the Magyar soaked with the blood which 
we shed to break her chains. Austrians! the countrymen 
of him who scourged our women, naked, in the market- 
places! Hungarians, Magvars, in alliance with such as 





WHERE THE SAVE 
flats of baked, treeless pasture land; see green hills and 
shady woods and cattle standing knee-deep in crystal clear 
pools. 

A strange river, the Danube—unexpected in its move- 
ments, eminently capricious in its moods. It twists, it turns, 
through its tortuous channel ; here its broad stream ripples 
over a pebbly reach, a mile further on it flows silently over 
unfathomable depths, next moment it is roaring and foaming 
between cliffs a thousand feet high, thundering through 
the very bowels of the mountains, throwing itself tumul- 
tuously from shelf to shelf, casting up vast volumes of spray. 
Even more uncertain becomes its methods as it approaches 
its goal; about fifteen miles below Isakcha it divides into 
two branches, of which the northern one forms a network of 
channels on its way to the sea, and these again uniting into 
one form a secondary delta with nine or ten arms, The 
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these? But I dream—it is but a foul vision of the 
night.” 

Again Stephen the Good rubs his eyes and looks across 
that Danube which he so dearly loved, to which so much 
of his great mind and of his great wealth was given : 

“What do I see? English sailors manning those long, 
low vessels which float upon my river? English faces 
behind the breastworks which line the further shore? Is 
it possible that men of my blood have taken up arms against 
the English? That, breaking all the sacred ties of gratitude, 
binding themselves in unholy alliance with the greedy 
Prussian, the cruel Hapsburg, they are drawn up in battle 
atray against the friends of our own Kossuth ? ” 

“Even so,” murmurs Stephen’s River, as its blood- 
stained waters wend their capricious way to the 
sea. J. M. DopinctTon, 
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ERY many people must keep a warm place in their hearts for Spy, who amused 


them week after week 


and year after year by his caricatures in Vanity Fair. 


Now, in “ Forty Years of ‘Spy,’” by Leslie Ward (Chatto and Windus), they 
have an opportunity of learning from his own lips something of himself and _ his life, 
the entertaining societies in which he has moved, and the interesting people he has known. They 
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Spy’s first cartoon in “ Vanity Fair.’ 
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have the further opportunity—and a delightful one it is—of 
possessing some of the best of his pictures, which are repro- 
duced in this book, both in colour and in black and white. We 
hope it is not unkind to say that the pictures are the best part 
of the book. Mr. Ward’s random reminiscences introduce us 
to a most friendly and pleasant personality, but he does not 
show in his writing quite the same incisive humour and style 
and genius for observation that he does in his drawing. In 
books of this sort there are always apt to be some stories resem- 
bling Captain Sumph’s anecdotes of Byron, which he told to 
Pendennis at Mr. Bungay’s dinner party—‘‘ We went to Civita 
Vecchia two days afterward, where Byron’s yacht was and 
By Jove, the Cardinal died within three weeks; and Byron 
was very sorry, for he rather liked him.’’ However the reader 
who has what we may call a good eye for this kind of country will 
find dotted here and there a good deal to amuse him. 

Mr. Ward comes of a family of artists. Both his father, 
the late E. M. Ward, R.A., and his mother were painters, largely 
of historical subjects. Two of his father’s pictures were ‘‘ The 
Visit of Queen Victoria to the Tomb of Napoleon I” and ‘‘ The 
Investiture of Napoleon III with the Order of the Garter.”’ In 
connection with them Spy has an agreeable little story to 
tell, which seems to reveal an unsuspected sense of humour in 
the Prince Consort. ‘‘ My father,’ he says, “‘ told me, with 
some amusement, how the Prince Consort (who was growing 
stouter) reduced the size of the painted figure of himself in my 
father’s picture, by drawing a chalk line and remarking ‘ That’s 
where my waist should be!’”’ It was only natural that Spy 
should meet from his earliest days, even before he went to Eton, 
many interesting figures in the world of art and letters. When 
quite a boy he stayed at Knebworth with Lord Lytton, and the 
great man gave him at least one good piece of advice, namely, 
that ‘“‘no young man’s education was complete until he had 
mastered the entire works of Sir Walter Scott.’? He has not 
a great deal to tell of his Eton days, but he has one nice story 
of his afterwards drawing Goodford the Provost, whom, in his 
schooldays, he had known as Head Master. He successfully 
“stalked ’”’ and watched him as he walked about Eton, and the 
cartoon was duly published. When the Provost saw it “he 
protested rather indignantly against my having depicted him 
with his umbrella over his shoulder—on the grounds that it 
was not his habit to walk in this way.’’ A short time after the 
publication of the cartoon he was passing down the High Street 
with his wife when his reflection caught his eye in Ingalton 
Drake’s shop window, and he stopped suddenly to gaze in 
astonishment at what he saw therein. Running after Mrs. 
Goodford, who had walked on oblivious of his distraction, he 
exclaimed, “‘My dear, Spy was quite right after all—I do 
walk with my umbrella over my shoulder.” 

That story is characteristic of many of those about Spy’s 
victims. They were often wholly unconscious, as are, no doubt, 
the great unknown and undrawn majority of us, of their quaint 
or ridiculous aspects, and sometimes they bitterly resented the 
revelation. Anthony Trollope was “ furious’ over the picture 
showing his “‘ strange thumb which he held erect while smoking ”’ 
and, delightfully entertaining though the drawing is, perhaps he 
had a momentary excuse. He was, however, very soon molli- 
fied. One gallant soldier, on seeing his portrait, hotly exclaimed, 
““T won’t have the Queen’s uniform ridiculed. My ears are 
not so large as that—you must cut a bit off them.” Another 
sitter attempted, by the offer of buying pictures, to bribe the 
artist into making him tall and thin instead of short and fat. 
Generally speaking, Spy found his victims particularly 
sensitive about the size of their waists, the hue of their noses, 
and the sit of their trousers. 

Spy’s first caricature, that of Professor Owen, appeared 
in Vanity Fair in 1873, and it is very interesting to know that 
in those days he used always to stalk his victims—in the House 
of Commons, in Church, in the Law Courts. There seems to 
be even a suspicion that he once assumed a cap and gown at 
Oxford in order to watch Professor Robinson Ellis during a 
lecture. When Pellegrini, the famous “ Ape,’’ did not like a 
subject he would say, ‘‘ Send Ward—’e can run after ’im better.” 
Having mentally absorbed the victim’s peculiarities, Spy 
would go home and caricature him from memory. Later on, 
when he grew too busy to spare the time for stalking, he asked 
his subjects to come to his studio. We seem to see signs of 
this change of method in the artist’s work. When he stealthily 
pursued his man, he caricatured him with delicious thorough- 
ness. When the poor fellow came meekly to the studio, as a 
lamb to the slaughter, he had more mercy on him: the portrait 
painter softened the caricaturist and did not allow him to be 
ferocious. For ourselves, we most admire Spy’s work in 
his earlier method, and believe it will survive the longer. This 
is, however, but a personal; and possibly an ignorant, opinion. 
It is quite certain that he and his art will be remembered for 
a very long while. He has done more, perhaps, than any other 
man to preserve the memory of Englishmen of his generation. 
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A SCOTTISH HEATH.—IV 
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SKUA 


F course it is impossible for three people to photo- 

graph all the birds of one locality in two months. 

Our original plan had been to divide the spoils, 

and each take different species; but the diffi- 

culties of transit and the scarcity of some birds 

compelled us to get what we could when and where we 
could. During the first three weeks days and days were 
spent in fruitless search. For instance, there were two 
pairs of Richardson’s skuas in four or five square miles of 
mire and bog. One nest we failed to locate ; and the other 
was raided by a hoodie. None on the island—except the 
two keepers whose time was not wholly at our disposal 
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possessed any intimate knowledge of birds, or, if they did, 
they managed to conceal it. Only one nest was found for 
us by the children, and that turned out to be a skylark’s, 
in a bit of waste ground, rather more bare than the rest 
of our surroundings but dignified by the name of “ The 
Park.” 

Our search for mergansers’ nests was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; yet there were many pairs to be seen. Miss Haviland 
found one nest on an islet, but it was robbed directly the 
full clutch of eggs was laid. There was an inlet of the 


Atlantic much frequented by eider and red-breasted mer- 
gansers, and here 


Miss Best and I witnessed the most 
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disgraceful behaviour of a merganser duck. There were two 
ducks swimming with their respective drakes, one pair in 
advance of the other. The foremost duck suddenly left her 
mate and turning back, began a violent flirtation with the 
other drake. The latter tried to ignore her advances and 
continued quietly swimming alongside of his own duck. 
But the coquette determined to win some response, so she 
threw herself in his path, and twirled round and round, 
displaying her wings, and trying to twist her long neck 
into a knot. The drake, finding his course impeded, gently 
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found it impossibie to stalk them on the nest, and a tent 
had to be used. Soon after the photographer’s companions 
had left the place the duck returned; but aghast at the 
unexpected sight of the ‘hide,’ she lumbered behind a tuft 
of heather and sat there for an hour and a half, occasionally 
peeping out with a most ludicrous expression of dismay. 
At the end of this time she ventured to return to her eggs, 
and allowed a few exposures to be made. To me there is 
something very attractive about an eider duck. To use an 
expression applied to worthy human matrons, she gives the 





THE MALE PHALAROPE 


TRIED TO GO TO 


SLEEP, 





Miss E, L. Turner. BUT THE HEN 
thrust her aside several times ; but so persistent was she in 
this reprehensible course of action that he finally had to drive 
her away, beating her with his wings, until she, finding 
herself definitely repulsed, swam rapidly after her own 
drake. But even then she turned round from time to time 
and screamed at the other couple. 

Eider duck were quite common. As I did not attempt to 
photograph them, I give Miss Haviland’s own notes on these 
birds : ‘‘ Early in June, several pairs of eider’s were breeding 
on one of the larger lochs. These eiders were so much 
shyer than the ducks of the Farnes and elsewhere that we 
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GIVE HIM NO PEACE. Copyright. 
idea that she is ‘an excellent wife and mother.’ It has 
often been asserted that the drake does not go near the 
nest, but as on one occasion we saw a drake standing 


beside his mate, which was incubating some newly laid 


eggs, it is probable that he does take some _ interest 
in domestic concerns, at any rate during their earlier 


stages.” 

There was scarcely a pool of any size which did not con- 
tain a pair of dabchicks, though they seemed to avoid the 
larger lochs. Their musical spring call would suddenly ring 
out and make the hillside vibrant with melody. The little 
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grebe is the 
only member 
of its family 
which pos- 
sesses a har- 
monious 
voice. But 
although 
these birds 
were numer- 
ous they 
were very 
difficult of 
access. In 
order to be 
ade quately 
equipped for 
these island 
lochs the 
photographer 
needs a col- 
lapsible boat, 
a motor 
bicycle and 
an aeroplane. 
Perhaps the 
first of these 
three indis- 
pensable ar- re 
ticles would 

be of most use. It was very galling to see the very birds we 
wanted quietly brooding within thirty feet, or thirty yards, as 
the case might be, and yet access to them would be impossible. 
Often some of the quite tiny lochs, dotted over with small 
rocks, contained a greater variety of bird life than all the 
islets in the larger lochs put together. A small portable 
boat would have given us access to many things, for birds are 
wary and know the limitations of human beings. So, as regards 
the dabchick, we had to hunt until we found a nest which 
could be photographed from the shore. Having succeeded, 
we erected a horse-shoe shelter of peats, and crouched 
behind this. The wind was so high when my turn came to 
photograph the dabchick, that it eventually blew all the top 
peats into the water, and as each great splash scared away 
the confiding little bird, I ceased to replace the peats and left 
her after half an hour. : 

Miss Best found a pair of oyster catchers nesting on a 
tock in a fresh-water loch, a somewhat unusual habitat for 
the “ sea-pie.” 

At one end of the island there was a colony of red- 
necked phalaropes. But for the fact that this most delightful 
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bird nests in 
and around 
adifficult and 
dangerous 
bog, it would 


long ago 
have been 


Lost) as-2@ 
breeding 
species there. 
As it is, the 
raids periodi- 
cally made 
upon it by 
the worst 
type of col- 
lector, and 
the system- 
atic bribery 
of keepers 
have gone 
far towards 
exte rm inat- 
ing it in this 
and other 
localities. In 
this wicked 
world, where 
COUPLE. the wisdom 
oftheserpent 
is not allied with the harmlessness of the—phalarope, the 
latter’s very confidence invites destruction. They will play 
together round your feet, or carry on a game of hide-and- 
seek among the intricate stems of the beautiful bog-bean, 
utterly unconscious of danger. The fierce little female 
fights, makes love, and scolds her mate while you look on 
entranced and considerably edified. FEntranced by the 
dainty beauty of the birds ; edified—especially if you are a 
man—by the undoubted fact that the female phalarope has 
solved the domestic problem, and rules both wisely and well. 
The name phalarope is said, by some, to be derived from 
“ phalaris,” a coot, and “ pous,” foot. There are others 
who maintain that the first part of the name is derived from 
“pharos,”’ a light, and refers to the white eye-stripe of 
the male bird. The lobed feet resemble those of a coot, 
but they are very tiny, and a beautiful electric blue in 
colour. Both birds swim with an unusual buoyancy and 
very swiftly. 
We were too early for eggs even on June 19th. On June 
12th we came upon a pair resting in a hole in a part of the 
bog that was drier than the rest. The male wished to sleep— 
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or to brood. The female 
walked round scolding and 
pecking him ; now and again 
he resented this ‘ moving 
on,” and, rearing his head, 
puffed out his throat. till 
the neck feathers formed a 
ruff. 

The hen behaved like a 
little termagant and gave 
her mate no_ peace, but 
gradually, by words and 
blows, induced him to rouse 
himself and quit that part 
of the bog altogether. Both 
birds were puffed out and 
looked twice their natural 
size. They utterly ignored 
the three photographers 
standing round and _ letting 
off all their plates. Un- 
fortunately we could not 
follow them far having each 
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in turn experienced the 
treacherous nature of the 
ground. In traversing such 


a bog it is better not to 
worry about wading boots, 
which add to one’s weight 
and take a week to dry. 
You are bound to go in 
sooner or later, therefore it 
is just as well to make up 
your mind to the inevitable 
and wear ordinary boots or 
even shoes. Of course an 
entire change of clothes 
should be carried, otherwise 
you have to borrow, as I did 
the first time. 

A certain amount of 
protection is now given to 
this colony of phalaropes 
and they seem to be holding 
their own. They are certainly 
better worth protecting than 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

ITH Roses, as with most other garden flowers, 
it often happens that the simplest method 
of growing them is, after all, the most effective. 
Nothing could be simpler than to grow climbing 
Roses over old trees or tree stumps. Roses 
invariably look quite happy when grown this 

way, and they certainly look far more pleasing than when trained 
over the very formal arrangement of chains and ironwork 
resembling a bandstand that finds favour in so many gardens 
of to-day. 

I well remember the first time that I saw a natural Rose 
garden. It was in an old Kentish orchard that had long ceased 
to produce fruits of commercial value. Wichuraiana Roses 
had been planted with a free hand, and flowering sprays of 
Roses fell carelessly in and around the branches of the veteran 
trees. Clematises, too, were mingled with the Roses, while 
some of the very tall old Pear trees were clothed to the tops 
of their highest branches with clusters of white single flowers 
of Rosa moschata—the wild Briar of the Himalayas. This 
fragrant species appeared to be making more growth than any 
other Rose. It was even holding its own with that very vigorous 
climber Polygonum baldschuanicum, native of Bokhara, which 
is one of the most rampant climbers in cultivation, and produces 
clusters of its pink and white flowers in June and again in 
September. There were irregular clumps of Tree Lupines, 
Tamarix pentandra, Anchusas and Madonna Lilies growing 
between these old orchard trees. The arrangement was quite 
simple, and yet how beautiful! Alberic Barbier, that lovely 
Wichuraiana Rose with yellow buds, changing to creamy white, 
was freely rambling over many trees. It is one of the best, 
if not the best, for early summer flowering. American Pillar, 


with its large clusters of clear pink single flowers, had made so 
much growth that bullfinches and linnets were nesting between 


it and the larger branches of the orchard trees. Others that 
were growing well over their natural supports were Climbing 
Cramoisie Supérieure (a beautiful late flowering crimson), 
Evergreen Gem and Jersey Beauty (two good climbers, early 
summer flowering and both evergreen), Aglaia (pale yellow), 
Hiawatha (rich crimson and late summer flowering), Dorothy 
Perkins and its replica Lady Gay, Excelsa (bright rosy crimson), 
Gardenia (bright yellow), Félicité et Perpétue (creamy white), 
Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Una (a Hybrid Briar with white, semi- 
single flowers), and the well known Crimson Rambler and Blush 
Rambler. 

Covered Chains for Roses.—It is generally admitted that 
climbing Roses grow more satisfactorily on wood than on iron- 
work, and for this reason there are some Rose growers who 
prefer to cover the iron chains over which Roses are grown 
with hollow bamboo, cut into pieces about 6in. in length. The 
reason usually given for this procedure is that the iron 
chains are subject to extremes in temperature and that they 
become too hot for the young Rose growths in a glaring sun, 
and too cold for their liking at night. Our own experience 
teaches us, however—and we are supported in our views by 
many others—that Roses will grow satisfactorily on chains, pro- 
vided the chains are not allowed to rust. It is certainly import- 
ant that iron chains and supports should be painted over as 
occasion demands. Stout tarred rope may, if necessary, be used 
in the place of iron chains, and when upright poles are used it 
is a good plan to place the lower end of the pole inside a drain 
pipe to prevent the pole from rotting, as they so often will, at 
the ground level. Whether poles or iron supports are used 
it is a useful precaution when the Roses are taken down for 
their annual pruning to thoroughly cleanse the supports by 
washing with some strong insecticide to destroy insect and 
fungus pests that find an open harbour, particularly in the 
wooden supports. 
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Pillar Roses——Dean Hole 
recognised the beauty of Pillar 
Roses and the care required 
for success. He says, “I 





must offer to amateurs a 
respectful caution, that to 
grow single specimens in 


isolated positions, when they 
will invite and ought to satisfy 
special criticism, knowledge 
of habit and experience in 
pruning will be indispensable. 
Melancnoly results must in- 
evitably ensue from ignorance 
or inattention, and I have 
shuddered to see examples of 


both in long lanky trees, 
without any lateral shoots, 
flowerless and _ leafless for 


three-fourths of their height, 
reminding one of those shorn, 


disgusting poodles, profanely 
termed by their proprietors 


‘lions,’ as they stand on their 
execrable hind legs to beg.” 
Isolated Pillar Roses should be 
grown well or not at all, and 
they should be clothed to the 
base with foliage if not with 
flowers. All of the Roses 
recommended for clothing trees 
may also be grown as pillars. 
The Wichuraiana Roses are 
the easiest of all to cultivate. 
Pruning should be done after 
flowering, and if this has not 
already been done, then it 
should be completed without 


further delay. The weak 
growths and all dead wood 


should be cut clean away, the 
stems that have flowered should 
also be cut away, leaving a few 
of the strongest shoots securely 
tied to the pillars. These 
young growths will supply the 
flowers for next season’s dis- 
play and bring to mind Dean 


Reginald A. Malby. 


BLUSH RAMBLER 


Hole’s tribute, ‘“ Pillar loses, 


some rising here and there, like the proud standards of victorious 
troops ; some meeting in graceful conjunction like our forefathers 
and foremothers in the stately minuet—bowing themselves like 


tall and subtle cavaliers into arches of courtesy.’ 


Reginald A. Malby. 
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known Cydonia Sargentiz 
small bush of it may now be seen in 
Wisley carrying a quantity of its aromatic 
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THE JAPANESE QUINCE. 

YDONIA JAPONICA or 

the Japanese Quince is 

a well known hardy 
shrub that produces deep 
scarlet flowers for the greater 
part of the year. It may 
either be trained against a 
wall or treated as an orna- 
mental hedge plant. This 
year the Japanese Quince and 
its close relative, Cydonia 
Maulei, are producing a great 
abundance of their agreeably 
perfumed fruits. 

It is not generally known 
that these fruits, although ex- 
ceedingly acid to the taste, 
may be converted into a very 
pleasant jelly by the following 
simple process: Peel, core and 
slice the fruit into small pieces. 
Boil for two and a half hours 
in water sufficient to float the 
fruit. Strain the liquid 
through a jelly bag, and to 
every pint of liquid add a 
pound of sugar (good quality 
lump). Boil again until the 
whole is a thick jelly. Place 
in small pots, cover the jelly 
with a piece of white paper 
soaked in brandy, as a means 
of preventing mould growing 
on the jelly, and securely fasten 
down with air-tight paper 
before storing. So freely is 
the Japanese Quince cropping 
this year, that the above 
recipe, which also applies to 
the making of ordinary Quince 
jelly, will no doubt prove useful 
to many. 

In most localities the 
fruits ripen in October, when 
they may be utilised this way 


with advantage. The lesser 
also an abundant cropper. A 
the rock garden at 

fruits, and the 


little branches are weighed down with their load of Golden 
Quinces. 


ON 


A 


GARDEN 


HOUSE. 
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By 
. O3ARMS!” This cry has penetrated every corner 


of the -great county of Yorkshire. It has been 

sounded on the hill-tops, in the valleys and across 

the moorland, where it caught the ear of the sports- 

men who follow the chase, and widened the mental 
vision of agriculturists who, up to now, had concerned them- 
selves only with seedtime and harvest and other purely 
domestic affairs. The call reverberated through the streets 
of the cities and towns, and awakened the great armies of 
industry to the national danger which was soon to paralyse 
commercial undertakings and check pleasure-seeking inclina- 
tions. The general response to the call in 
Yorkshire has been eminently satisfactory. 
But the immediate purpose of this article, 
as the title denotes, is to show how 
devoted to their country the sportsmen 
have proved themselves to be. 

Lord Hawke, the great Yorkshire 
cricketer, who has the unique distinction 
ot being the President for the second time 
of the M.C.C. as well as acting in the 
same capacity for the Yorkshire Club, 
advocates National Service—the only 
system that will send into the field just 
the men that ought in the first instance 
to share the burden—the young un- 
married men. As to Yorkshire cricket 
Lord Hawke said: “‘ Everyone associated 
with the game—those who administer its 
affairs, the players, amateurs and _ pro- 
fessionals alike—the vast number of 
cricket adherents, every lover of the 
game, at once realised, as the word went 
forth, that war had been declared, that 
it was ‘country first, county cricket 
after.’ To-day we can proudly say that 
there are very few county cricketers who 
have not answered the call. This is quite 
in accord with the true tenets of cricket. It is a pleasure 
to be associated with a pastime which has done so much 
to encourage the rising generation in the performance 
of its duty, in teaching discipline, and in bringing out 
the finest traits of character. It is almost impossible 
to overestimate the goodly fellowship cricket has created 
and cemented with the Colonies and Oversea Dominions. 
To-day it is a real matter of pride to every one to 
acknowledge the magnificent response of our gallant 


LORD 


Who advocates National Service. 


soldiers from India, Australia, Canada, and South Africa, 
fact, 


wherever cricket has penetrated and _ wher- 
ever hospitality 
has been en- 
joyed by the 
teams sent out 
from England. 
“ Tt is with 
this knowledge 
of its scope in 
mind that I 
have on many 
occasions ap- 
pealed for the 
support and en- 
couragement of 
all true Eng- 
lishmen to keep 
cricket to the 
fore. Now that 
the game has 
once more 
proved its use- 
fulness ina 
national crisis, 
and since, as 
was only to be 
expected, all 
cricketers and 


in 
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adherents have responded so nobly, either by active service 
or patriotic work, we can with confidence look upon the 
future without misgivings, feeling sure that, when the war is 
over and peace is declared, cricket will continue to com- 
mand the support and respect of everyone, not only for the 
charms it has in itself, but also for the great share it is taking 
in conquering our wicked and brutal enemies.” 

Lord Hawke captained the Yorkshire County Eleven for 
twenty-five years. In his last season as captain he did not 
lose a match. He has not played for the county since rgrr. 
Lord Hawke had hoped to raise a Sportsmen’s Battalion in 
Yorkshire and enquiries among local clubs 
were made to this end. The military 
authorities favoured the proposal, but the 
scheme was eventually abandoned because 
it was found that many sportsmen had 
already enlisted and were now scattered 
about the country. To collect them again 
and place them in one battalion was con- 
sidered to be impracticable. Some of our 
famous cricketers were already prepared, 
on the outbreak of war, to enter the 
military field when the call reached them. 
They were on the Retired List of the 
Regular Army or had belonged to the old 
constitutional force, the Militia, now the 
Special Reserve, or were active members 
of the Territorial Army. Sir A. W. White, 
Bart., before the war was the Commander 
of the Ammunition Column of the Notts 
and Derby Mounted Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery. He has since relinquished the 
command of the Ammunition Column to 
hold an appointment in the Battery. 
This battery of Royal Horse Artillery 
commanded by Major J. F. Laycock, 
D.S.O., is one of the most distinguished 
artillery units in the Territorial Army. 
Sir A. White holds the rank of lieutenant in the Army. 
He was formerly a captain in the Yorkshire Royal Field 
(Reserve) Artillery. He is now on active service in the 
Dardanelles. Sir A. W. White was captain of the Yorkshire 
team for three years, and is a good all round cricketer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. F. S. Jackson, a cricketer of 
world wide reputation, has now entered upon his second cam- 
paign. He fought in the South African War, and in recogni- 
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tion of his service he holds the honorary rank of Captain in 
Colonel Jackson was formerly an officer in the 
He is to-day 


the Army. 
31rd Battalion Royal Lancashire Regiment. 
the Commander 
of the 7th 
(Reserve) Bat- 
talion, The 
Prince of Wales’ 
Own (West 
Yorkshire Regi- 
ment). Colonel 
Jackson is one 
of England’s 
Cate atest 
cricketers. He 
was, perhaps, 
without a rival 
as a batsman. 
He has cap- 
tained the 
English team 
against the 
Australians. 
During the last 
three or four 
years he has 
paid some 
attention 
to hunting 
and golf. 





LIEUT. SIR A. WHITE. 


On .active service in the Dardanelles. 
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Mr. E. J. Radcliffe, late captain for two years of the York- 
shire second eleven, is a Lieutenant in the Yorkshire Hussars. 
Mr. Radcliffe is the son of Sir Joseph R. Radcliffe, Bart., 


of Rudding Park, Knaresborough. Mr. J. Tasker, who played 
for Yorkshire for several seasons and earned a great repu- 
tation as a batsman, is now in the fighting line. He is a 
Lieutenant in the 3rd Battalion (Reserve) Connaught Rangers. 
Writing to a friend in July, he describes an interesting race 
behind the firing line. He says: ‘‘ Yesterday we had some 
Brigade sports, and included in the programme was a mounted 
‘rescue’ race for officers. There were two from each regi- 
ment, and I was one of the representatives from the Munsters. 
The race was bare-backed, and I had a fine blood-mare, 
which aided me to win my heat and the final. This is a rescue 
race: We put a big coat into a sack, and stand by our horses, 
and when the flag drops we jump on, carrying the sack with 
the coat in it. Then dismount, take the coat out of the sack, 
put on the coat, button it up, mount again, and gallop round 
the course again. I had a great race in the final, just getting 
home by a length. I am to ride for the brigade in a race 
against two other brigades. . . . Iam quite well ; have never 
been better.”’ 

Two brothers who gave great promise in the field of 
cricket—both have played for Yorkshire—are Lieutenant 
C. D. F. Burton and Lieutenant R. C. 
Burton. Mr. C. D. F. Burton had 
done particularly well with the bat 
and was reliable in the field. He is 
now in the 3rd (Reserve) Battalion of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. His 
brother, who is in the roth (Service) 
Battalion of the Leicestershire Regi- 
ment, is a bat and bowler. He played 
for Oxford University. Yorkshire 
cricketers rejoiced greatly when they 
jheard of the fine performance of one 
of their players—Flight-Lieutenant 
J. P. Wilson, R.N. This officer was 
co-operating with the late Flight-Sub- 
Lieutenant R. A. J. Warneford, V.C., 
who, at 3 a.m. on June 7th, attacked a 
Zeppelin in the air between Ghent and 
Brussels at a height of 6,oooft. He 
dropped six bombs and the airship 
exploded, fell to the ground, and burnt 
for a considerable time. Just thirty 
minutes earlier an attack was made 
on the airship shed at Evere, north of 
Brussels, by the Yorkshire cricketer, 
who was assisted by Flight-Lieutenant 
J.S. Mills, R.N. Bombs were dropped 
and the shed was observed to be 
in flames. It is thought that the 
Zeppelin destroyed by Warneford 
was to be housed in the shed 
destroyed by Lieutenant Wilson. 
Before the war Lieutenant Wilson was 
a pupil at the Vickers School at 
Brooklands, and gained his certifi- 
cate there two monihs before war 
was declared. On behalf of the 
Yorkshire team, Mr. F. C. Toone, secretary of the Yorkshire 
County Club, sent a message to Lieutenant Wilson congratu- 
lating him on his success. 

Flight-Lieutenant FE. Gordon Riggall, of the Royal 
Naval Air Service, son of Mr. F. W. Riggall, ex-Mayor of 
Grimsby, has been killed in action. Lieutenant Riggall 
took part in the Anglo-French air raid on Ostend on February 
16, and was reporied missing. Flying officers, now British 
prisoners, have satisfied the authoriiies that Mr. Riggall 
was shot down and killed while returning from this exploit. 
Lieutenant Riggall was the first Grimsby youth to secure 
a pilot’s certificate and a commission in the Flying Service. 
He had flown the Channel from Dover to Calais, and was 
commended for a daring reconnaissance over the Belgian 
littoral made during a great storm in January last, and fora 
flight over Zeebrugge on February 12 when bombs were dropped 
which damaged the German submarine works and power house. 
Mr. Riggall was a sportsman and a popular officer. 

The Royal Irish Regiment has among its officers a York- 
shire cricketer. Lieutenant H. C. Stanley was gazetted 
to this battalion in November, 1914. Mr. M. W. Booth, a 
very clever bat, enlisted in one of the Leeds “ Pals ”’ Battalions. 
He has since been granted a commission. Last year Mr. 


Booth’s batting average was 21°77, and in bowling he took 
155 wickets at a cost of 17°40. 


Frank Mitchell, the cricketer, 
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Commanding a squadron of the Yorkshire Hussars. 
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is a Brigade-Major, and is in training at Welbeck. Corporal 
Kilner and Private A. Dolphin (Yorkshire professionals), 
the former one of the best left-hand bats in the country, 
and the latter one of the best wicket-keepers, belong to Mr. 
Booth’s battalion. 

Lieutenant Wilfred Stanley Bird of the 6th Battalion 
King’s Royal Rifles will be remembered in the North for his 
appearances at the Scarborough cricket festivals, at which, 
in some recent seasons, he kept wicket. Lieutenant Bird 
was shot through the heart while leading his platoon into 
action. As a wicket keeper he was considered to be one of 
the best among the amateur ‘‘ keepers’ of the last decade. 
He was in the Malvern eleven in 1g00, 1901 and 1902, and 
played in the Freshmen’s Match at Oxford in 1903, but did 
not get into the ’Varsity Eleven. Mr. Bird got his ‘‘ Blue ”’ 
the following year, and in 1905 he again kept wicket for his 
‘Varsity, and for the Gentlemen at the Oval. Two years 
later he was captain of Oxford After leaving Oxford he 
made only occasional appearances in first-class cricket, but 
in 1908 he kept wicket for the Gentlemen at Lord’s. He 
also represented England against South Africa. Hurst, 
Drake, Denton and Rhodes have joined the Volunteer 
Training Defence Corps. It is computed that there are 
about 300 members of the Yorkshire County Club in the 
Army and Navy, and that the list of 
casualties among them is nearly 100. 
Lord Hawke’s brother is in the Navy. 
A few days after he left his ship to 
proceed home on sick leave it was 
torpedoed. 

The hunting field has lost some of 
its principal devotees in consequence 
of the war. Major George Lane-Fox, 
Master of the Bramham Moor Hounds, 
commands a squadron of the York- 
shire Hussars. This regiment, which 
is commanded by the Earl of Fever- 
sham, is now on active service in 
France. Major Lane-Fox was wounded 
in the fighting near Ypres at Whit- 
suntide, and in the same action Phil 
Thomas, the footballer, and others 
of Major Lane-Fox’s squadron lost 
their lives. Thomas had both his legs 
broken just below the ankles, and 
died on the field. When the roll was 
called after the action, of the seventeen 
who formed the storming party, six 
were missing, three were dead, and four 
wounded. Mr. T. Wickham Boynton, 
Deputy Master of the Holderness 
Hunt (he also hunts with the Bramham 
Moor Hounds, and rides in the steeple- 
chase) is in the Remount Depart- 
ment. Mr. Boynton is the well known 
judge of hunters. Major York of 
the Yorkshire Hussars, late Captain 
Ist Dragoons, who is now at the 
front is a member of the York and 
Ainsty Hunt and of Bramham Moor. 
Major W. T. Lipscomb, another 
prominent follower of the chase, is Adjutant of the 
Reserve Regiment of the Yorkshire Dragoons. Mr. S. D. 
Kitson, who is related to Lord Airedale, is serving as Lieu- 
tenant in the Yorkshire dragoons. Mr. Kitson formerly 
held a commission in the 7th Battalion West Yorkshire 
Regiment. Captain Harold Nickols and Captain A. M. 
Lupton, of the 2nd West Riding Battery Royal Field Artillery, 
were constant followers of the Bramham Moor Pack and keen 
polo players. 

Brigadier-General S. D. Browne, of the Yorkshire 
Artillery and an enthusiastic huntsman, is the son of General 
Sam Browne, a distinguished cavalry leader and a fine all- 
round sportsman who designed that article of equip- 
ment known as the ‘Sam Browne belt.’ Other officers 
who have followed the hounds in the Yorkshire field 
and are now fighting or preparing to fight include 
Major-General Baldock, C.B., who is a division commander ; 
Viscount Lascelles, who is adjutant of the 7th Yorkshire 
Hussars ; Brigadier-General N. T. Nickalls, who commands 
the Yorkshire Mounted Brigade; Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
Collinson, commander of the 3rd West Riding Field Ambulance, 
Royal Army Medical Corps; Captain Arnold Wilson of the 
Leeds Rifles; Captain G. C. Peake, rst West Riding Battery, 
Royal Field Artillery ; and Captain and Adjutant J. Milner, 
West Riding Divisional Train, Army Service Corps. 

(To be continued.) 
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HE present eighteenth century mansion of Hagley 
shows no trace in its outward seeming of the 
previous history of a family tracing its lineage back 
to the time of Henry III. The close proximity 
of the church, however, would suggest to the 

historian an earlier abode. On the ground floor of the 
present mansion, in the present housekeeper’s room, a fine 
and characteristic chimneypiece is visible evidence of the 
older black and white house of the age of Elizabeth which 
stood in the Park close to the present house and church. 
In the reign of Henry IV, the only daughter and heiress 
descending from Thomas de Luttelton married Thomas 
Westcote of Devon, ‘“ King’s Servant,’ and being “ fair 
and of noble spirit,” stipulated that her issue should bear 
the name of Lyttelton. 

The famous judge, Sir Thomas Lyttelton, who died 
in 1481, was her eldest son. He was the author of that 
Treatise on Tenures which has been the basis of much 
legal commentary and practice. Sir William, his successor, 
died in 1507, and was followed by his son’ John, 
who married Elizabeth Talbot, descended from John of 
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Gaunt, by which the arms of England and France appear 
in the family quarterings. Sir John Lyttelton, who succeeded, 
was given in 1533 the important charge of Constable of 
Dudley Castle by Queen Mary. Though a Roman Catholic 
he was trusted by Queen Elizabeth, and on the occasion 
of the Kenilworth fétes in 1566 received the order of 
knighthood. 

Of John Lyttelton, who was member of Parliament 
for Worcester in the time of Elizabeth and succeeded to 
the estates in 1599, Sir Francis Bacon records that he was 
respected for wit and valour. Courted by Essex, he was 
drawn by Sir Charles Danvers into that strange rising against 
Elizabeth and Cecil which still puzzles the historian owing 
to the evident patriotic intention of some, at least, of the 
conspirators. Tried and convicted of treason in February, 
1601, he died in prison in July of that year. Muriel, his 
wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Bromley, however, on the 
accession of James I succeeded in obtaining a reversal of 
the attainder. A survivor for twenty-nine years she dis- 
charged his debts and brought up her three sons and five 
daughters as adherents of the Church of England. 
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Sir Thomas who succeeded was created a_ baronet 
in 1618, and during the civil war he also suffered 
imprisonment in the Tower. He died in February, 
1650. Sir Henry, the second baronet, was likewise in 
the Tower, and, dying in 1693, was succeeded by his 
brother, Sir Charles, who had played his part in the 
siege of Colchester by Oliver Cromwell. 
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Sir Thomas, the fourth baronet, was Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1727. He had married in 1708 Christian, daughter 
of Sir Richard Temple of Stowe, and sister of Viscount 
Cobham. His death in 1751 brings us to the founder of 
Hagley Mansion and the creator of the Park as we see 
them to-day. 
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By the vicissitudes of literature, a theme essentially 
Johnsonian, we are apt to associate Hagley and its eighteenth 
century founder with a character-revealing episode in the life 
of the ‘‘ Great Cham of Literature.’”’ The native force of expres- 
sion backed by the direct observation of life that constituted 
the mainspring of Johnson’s literary genius too rarely escaped 
from the bonds of a cumbrous and artificial style. At bay, 





THE DINING-ROOM “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
and writing to satisfy the insistent demand of a syndicate 


of publishers, Johnson strung out a chaplet of ‘“ Lives of 
the Poets” that for sharp incisiveness and reflective candour 
are veritable gems of biographical art. The subject names 
were chosen for him, and, finding that of Lord Lyttelton 
among them, Johnson wrote as he felt, with no more heed 





or 
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to the feelings of his 
own than to those 
of any other more 
happily distant 
generation. 

Johnson tells us 
how Lyttelton took 
part in the potent 
opposition organised 
against Sir Robert 
Walpole, and how 
he joined the Prince 
of Wales’ Court at 
Leicester House, and 
acted as his secretary. 
To this we owe the 
monument in the 
Park, where the 
heavily built figure 
of “Fred” is in- 
adequately garbed in 
the trappings of old 
Rome. 

While he was _ thus 
conspicuous he married 
(1741) Miss Lucy Fortescue 
of Devonshire, by whom 
he had one son and two 
daughters, and with whom Copyright. A RELIC OF THE 
he appears to have lived 
in the highest degree of connubial felicity ; but human pleasures are short ; 
she died in childbed about five years afterwards, and he solaced his grief by 
writing a long poem to her memory. 


The whole passage is redolent of Johnson, who disposes 
of the second marriage, with the daughter of Sir Robert 
Rich, by the remark “ that the experiment was unsuccessful.” 

In 1744, on Sir Robert Walpole giving way, 
Lyttelton was made one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
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and three years 
later published 
““ Observations on the 
Conversion of St. 
Paul” a work of 
which Johnson 
greatly approved, 
declaring it to be 
“a treatise to which 
infidelity has never 
been able to fabri- 
cate a specious 
answer.” 

In 1751, 
by the death of his 
father, Lyttelton inherited 
a baronet’s title with a 
large estate, which, though 
perhaps he did _ not 
augment, he was careful 
to adorn by a house of 
great elegance and ex- 
pense, and by much atten- 
tion to the decoration of 
his park. 

ahs was, of 
course, Hagley which 
Johnson had visited 
OLDER HOUSE. “country ure." in the company of 

Mrs. Thrale. 

As a matter of fact the house was not completed for 
occupation until 1760. We are much indebted to Miss Lilian 
Dickens and Miss Mary Stanton’s recent publication of a series 
of letters, written to Sanderson Miller of Radway, for particu- 
lars of the building of Hagley. 

A letter from Lord Lyttelton of May, 1753, says : 


At last Hagley House is absolutely fixed upon both as to inside and 
outside. Mr. Prowse has had a model made in wood . . . ’tis very simple 
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and neat, and the towers give it a dignity ; as to the inside all that is con- 
siderable is yours, some little alterations I desired by way of convenience, 
which Mr. Prowse has contrived not only to satisfy me, but as he says, to 
mend the house. 

Mr. Thomas Prowse, M.P., of Axbridge in Somerset, 
and Wichen in Northamptonshire, seems to have been one 
of a grouy of friends who took an interest in the house. 
Sanderson Miller was the actual architect and supplied the 
plans. He also restored the church in the grounds, but all 
his work there has been swept away by Sireet in 1858. 

Horace Walpole’s 
friends, Chute and 
Barrett, appear as 
competitors, and the 
“Gothic style” 
seems to have been 
in great debaie. 
Lord North writes, 
“Tf an Italian house 
is built at Hagley it 
is my lady.” 

A letter from Sir 
George Lyitelton, 
written from Ton- 
bridge in June, 1752, 
seems to bear this 
out. He writes: 

DEAR MILLER, 

Upon showing the 
plan of the house to my 
wife she finds it different 
from what she desired of 
Mr. Barrett, and that so 
inconvenient in many 
respects that I believe no 
alteration can be made in 
it will answer our purpose. 
We therefore desire that 
you will try your skill in Copyright 
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the Greek architecture, being persuaded that no gentleman architect will 
have so great a regard to convenience as you, or know so well how to give 
us the rooms that we want. We are pretty indifferent about the outside, it 
is enough if there is nothing offensive to the eye, but Lady Lyttelton insists 
about dark closets and back stairs. She wishes too for a ri som of separation 
between the eating room and the drawing room, to hinder the ladies from 
the noise and talk of the men, when left to their bottle which must 
sometimes happen even at Hagley 

We should be ashamed to give vou this trouble if we did not 
know how much you delight in serving your friends, and that vou take 
as much pleasure in striking out a new plan, as a fertile genius does 
in composing a new poem 
or play. 

It would appear 
that Miller's archi- 
tectural labours, and 
attendant anxieties, 
were quite gratis at 
Hagley. 

In March, 1759, 
he receives a_ con- 
solatory compliment 
from his client, who 
writes : 


DEAR MILLER, 

The beauty and 
elegance of it now the 
furnishing of it is com- 
pleted and most of the 
furniture up exceeds my 
expectation. 

Most Affectionately 

Your’s, 

LYTTELTON. 
In the articie on 
Croome it was 
pointed out that 
there is a consider- 
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Hagley, which would be increased if the latter had had a 
contemplated portico. 

In June, 1754, there is a letter from Lord Lyttelton 
which says : 


I am glad they have begun to dig the foundations. It will be right to 
leave a possibility of adding a portico and other beauties hereafter, but let 
us adhere at present to the simple magnificence of the designs I sent down 
with your latest corrections. 


In the following year Lyttelton seems to have hankered 
after what was oddly described as a sham portico; that is, 
an engaged columnar frontispiece, to which, however, both 
Miller and Prowse objected. 

Hagley, in fact, is interesting precisely as a stepping- 
stone in the Anglicising of the Palladian tradition—a stage 
in the elimination of features not demanded by climatic 
conditions, though, as we see, the grand external stairway 
remains, in spite of its essential inconvenience in a northern 
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latitude. Lord Lyttelton meanwhile had been pursuing his 
political career. In April, 1754, he writes: 


I have just kissed the King’s hands for the Cofferers place which I 
preferred to being Treasurer for the Navy, of which I had likewise an offer. 
It is a good £2,200 a year, all taxes deducted, and, if I hold it three or four 
years will build my new house with the help of my falls of wood, without 
my being obliged to borrow any money. It will also allow me more time 
to be at Hagley which I think a circumstance of importance. 


As it turned out, he only held the place for a year, 
succeeding to the greater position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “an office however that required some quali- 
fications which he soon perceived himself to want.” Most 
of the money spent on Hagley was raised by the sale of land 
close to Birmingham, now of very great value. 

The “‘ Dialogues of the Dead,” to which Mrs. Montagu 
contributed three, appeared at this time. Johnson’s acute 
comment is that they were 


the production of leisure rather than study, rather effusions than compositions ; 
the names of his persons too often enable the reader to anticipate their 
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conversation ; and 
when they have 
met, they too often 
part without any 
conclusion. He 
has copied Fenelon 
more than 
Fontenelle. 
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made that form 
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barbarian helmets. Sir George received a 
peerage on the dissolution of the 
Ministry, and engaged on his “ History 
of Henry the Second,” on which he spent 
twenty years. He began to print in 
1755, and concluded in 1771. 

But to politics and literature there must be 

an end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance 
of a strong or healthy man, he had a slender un- 
compacted frame, and a meagre face, he lasted, 
however, some sixty years and was then seized 
with his last illness. 
He died, in fact, on August 22nd, 1773, 
aged sixty-four. His portrait at Hagley 
is very characteristic and corresponds to 
Johnson’s acute characterisation. 


Lord Lyttelton’s poems are the work of a 

man of literature and judgement, devoting part 
of his time to versification. They have nothing 
to be desired and little to be admired. 
But from this censure ought to be excepted his 
‘* Advice to Belinda,’’ which, though for the most 
part written when he was very young, contains 
much truth and much prudence, very elegantly 
and vigorously expressed, and shows a mind 
attentive to life and a power of poetry which 
cultivation might have raised to excellence. 


Hagley, the goal of so many pil- 
grimages in the eighteenth century, is, 
in fact, a summing up of the earlier 
Georgian style and, though with a date 
of completion, a year after the return of 
Robert Adam from Italy shows no sign 
of the coming revolution. This at once 
differentiates the house from its neigh- 
bour Croome, which, though begun 
earlier, exhibits, as we have already 
seen, actual work by Adam in the newer style. 

These interiors, therefore, will be seen with much interest 
as exhibiting the position at the moment when Robert Adam 
was commencing his revolutionary movement. The employ- 
ment of Italians like Vassalli, to whom the plasterwork 
decoration at Hagley is due, had been a great feature of the 
sarlier period. James Gibbs, in his description of his build- 
ings, gives us the names of Signori Artari and Bagutti, 
whose work is to be seen in the Senate House at 
Cambridge. 

The interior of the hall at Hagley shows distinct evidence 
of late Italian style, mingled with features that are reminis- 
cent of the achievement of France. The great panel over 
the mantel, which bears Vassalli’s signature, represents the 
“ Offering of a Fleece to Diana.” 

From a letter written by Lord Lyttelton to Mrs. Montagu 
in October, 1758, we learn that ‘“‘ Stuart seems almost as fond 
of my hall as of the Thessala Temple ’’ (probably the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens was meant), ‘“‘ which I believe you heard 
him describe, when I brought him to see you.” 
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Immediately on the left of the hall is the library which 
presents a beautiful appearance with its choice old books 
in gilded calf bindings set off by the white sobriety of the 
bookcases. 

The original dining-room on the other side of the hall 
is now known as the Vandyke Room, as its walls sufficiently 
explain. The most important picture, however, that of 
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Copyright. THE 
“The Two Misers,”’ painted on a panel, is of questioned 
authorship, and is now ascribed to Cornelys de Lyon rather 
than to Quentin Matsys. The great Vandyke at Windsor 
of the five children of Charles I is represented here 
by a good copy placed over the mantelpiece. The original 
idea of this room as the dining-rcom is visible in the vine of 
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the frieze and in the ceiling decorations, where corn sheaves 
also appear in four cornucopias. 

The adjoining gallery runs the entire depth of the 
house, its great length being diversified by two screens of 
columns. The general white tone of the interior is relieved 
with green and a little gilding. The Chippendale style is 
represented by two large mirrors and by picture frames and 
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mantelpiece all in mahogany with limework carvings, the 
dull white of which on the natural tone of the darker wood 
is very agreeable. These valuable portraits came from the 
older black and white house pulled down in 1760, being 
then reframed for their new position in the present house. 
The console tables and furniture are in the same style. The 
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ancient leather covered 
chest with its decorative 
patterns of nailheads, and 
elaborate lock plate, is very 
notable. 

From the gallery the 
Tapestry Room is reached, 
a very decorative interior. 
In this room are the 
portraits of five of Lord 
Lyttelton’s chief friends: 
the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, the Ear] of Chester- 
field, William Pulteney— 
afterwards Earl of Bath— 
Viscount Cobham, and the 
Earl of Hardwicke. 

On the ceiling is a 
large oval painting of 
Flora with accompanying 
cupids in the four corners. 
These are early works of 
James Stuart, “who has 
engaged to paint me a 
Flora, and four pretty little 
Zephyrs, in my drawing 
room ceiling, which is orna- 
mented with flowers in 
stucco, but has spaces left 
for these pictures. He thinks 
all my stucco well done.” 
The mantelpiece deserves 
attention for its pierced 
white marble frieze with 
yellow siena background. 

The saloon, which is 
the present dining - room, 
occupies the central position 
of the garden front imme- 
diately behind the hall, and 
vies with the gallery in im- 
portance as the chief room 
in the house. The full 
length portraits are sur- 
rounded with plasterwork 
decorations after the man- 
ner which Inigo Jones intro- 
duced in the famous Cube 
Room at Wilton. The ceil- 
ing is markedly French in 
character. Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, the famous 
lawyer of the time of 
Edward IV, appears in the 
full length picture, the 
pendant to which is the 
portrait of the second Lord, 
the “Tom” whose bright 
letters, at the age of eighteen, 
appear in Mrs. Montagu’s 
correspondence. He was 
the hero of the famous 
ghost story which has been 
so often retold. In the 
nearest corner over a door 
hangs the portrait of 
William Henry, Lord West- 
cote, first Lord Lyttelton 
of the second creation, 
painted by Sir Joshua, with 
a negligent air as though 
his wig were slipping off. 
This picture belonged origin- 
ally to Thrale, and formed 
one of the famous set in the 
dining-room at Streatham. 

The eighteenth century 
visitor to Hagley, however, 
had as a goal the landscape 
vistas which Thomson, of 
“The Seasons,” had made 
his own. They wanted to 
see the Rotunda and the 
Castle on which even Horace 
Walpole had passed a con- 
sidered approval. Most of 
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all, curiosity was stimulated by the report of a real Doric 
Temple by Athenian Stuart, the precursor of many a one 
to follow in the succeeding half century. 

Walpole writes to Bentley in September, 1753: 


You might draw but I can’t describe the enchanting scenes of the Park: 
it is a hill of three miles, but broke with all manner of beauty ; such lawns, 
such wood, rills, cascades, and a thickness of verdure quite to the summit 
ot the hill, and commanding such a vale of towns, meadows, and wood extend- 
ing quite to the Black Mountains in Wales, that I quite forgot my favourite 
Thames. Indeed I prefer nothing to Hagley but Mount Edgecumbe. There 
is extreme taste in the Park: the seats are not of the best, but there is not 
one absurdity. There is a ruined castle built by Miller that would get him 
his freedom even of Strawberry : it has the true rust of the Barons’ Wars. 

Then there is a scene of a small lake with cascades falling down such 
a Parnassus with a circular temple on a distant eminence .. . 
my eyes with gazing, my feet with climbing, and my tongue and my vocabulary 
with commending. 


I wore out 


The design of the new house, as we have already seen, 
was then on the verge of final settlement, but not actually 
begun, as the foundations were only being dug in June of the 
following year. Walpole dismisses the old black and white 
house “‘ as immeasurably old and bad: one room at the top 
of the house, which was reckoned a conceit in those days, 
projects a vast way into the air.’”’ A tantalising description 
suggesting a good deal to those whose appreciation of old 
houses is happily wider than that of the creator of Straw- 
berry Hill. The fact that Walpole makes no allusion to 
the new house of which the model had already been made 
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record of what 
James Adam 
(who as we 
know from his 
later tour in 
Ttaly, was an 
outspoken 
critic to the 
point of rash- 
ness) thought or 
said about 
Hagley as a 
house. The 
grounds, no 
doubt, would 
have pleased 
them, as James 
Adam appears 
to Inany 1c 
thought the 
older gardening 
to be an “ ex- 
ploded school.” 
He notes, in 


October, 1760, 
while visiting 


Varsetti in the 
Venetian 
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is to be ascribed, no doubt, to his feeling that the final 
“Italian” Hagley was a defeat for his Gothic propaganda. 

Of the seats in the Park mentioned by Walpole, that to 
Thomson took the first place with the eighteenth century 
visitor. Only a hexagonal rustic summerhouse records the 
position of the original seat, which was destroyed by the fall 
of a tree. Inside, however, is a Latin inscription of unusual 
excellence by George William Lord Lyttelton. 

The greater poet, Pope, is commemorated by a pedestal 
bearing a vase, which stands rather aimlessly amid the 
foliage. ; 

The Rotunda, a ring of Ionic columns supporting a dome, 
appears to greater advantage beyond a pool at the head of 
a glade. It is difficult to recover the sentiment that gave 
value to these all-important features of the dominant school 
of gardening, which had in the eighteenth century all the 
impetus of novelty to recommend it. 

Reading to-day the eloquent descriptions of that time 
only conveys an idea that the key must be sought in the local 
dedications and inscriptions that endeavour to put the 
visitor in the appropriate frame of mind. Shenstone, the 
tival poet and landscapist, gave way to intense annoyance 
if his vistas were shown from the reverse point of view. 
When James Adam, in company with Robertson, Carlyle 
and John Hone, rode from London to Edinburgh in May, 
1758, visiting various places on the way, they called on 
Shenstone and saw his grounds as well as the much larger 
works of Hagley. Carlyle, who is our reporter, gives no 
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territory, “This 
garden is done 
at great ex- 
pense, and is a 
mixture of that 
French and 
Dutch _ taste 
that is so justly 
exploded in 
Bneland.” 
Time has _ its 
revenges, how- 
ever, and we 
can no’ longer 
recapture Wal- 
pole’s mood 
which saw “‘ the 
true rust of the 
Baron’s wars” 
in Maller’s 
CORRS Ooe Ss 
Castle on the 
heights’ of 
Hagley.” 
Probably the 
best of all these 
Structures, 
this sham ruin 
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is of solid stone, and built with some regard to appropriate 
detail and mason craft. Miller was helped, no doubt, by the 
lingering tradition which, as we see in the Cotswolds, carried 
on medieval masonry up to the advent of nineteenth 
century industrialism. 

James Stuart, we learn from Lord Lyttelton’s letter 
of October, 1758, “‘is going to embellish one of my little 
hills with a true Attic building, a Portico of 6 pillars, which 
will make a fine effect to my new house, and command a most 
beautiful view of the country.”” Athenian Stuart must have 
revelled in his first essay in Greek Doric. The glamour of 
the “ Violet-crowned City’ was upon him, and the traveller 
will sympathise, knowing the mirage that was translating 
the wide prospect of English scenery which greeted Stuart 
from his hillside site into the semblance of the mountain 
glories that he had witnessed so long from the Athenian 
Acropolis. In this Hagley temple the soft English stone has 
been hacked over with a pick for a finish in fine stucco, 
as the Greeks were used to do before they worked in marble. 
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The skin of stucco has now perished off the columns, giving 
them a curiously weather-beaten appearance. The Temple 
of Theseus, which Stuart was reproducing, did not help 
him with his interior plasterwork, or the local plasterer 
must have declined his new-fangled profiles. The building 
works of Stuart are so scanty that it is interesting to record 
this first example. 

It was, no doubt, with this early work in view that 
the old Roman, Sir William Chambers, expressing a 
premature contempt of the coming Greek revival, wrote 
in the preface to the later issue of the “‘ Civil Architecture,” 
“fortunately the sight of these first specimens excited no 
desire for more: after a few ineffectual struggles the Roman 
manner obtained a complete victory.”’ 

The ‘Oaks of Hagley” have therefore witnessed, 
with the silence of nature, some Homeric battles of rival 
schools of thought. The lessons are there to be learnt, 
and for the true artist the sources of inspiration still remain 
unchanged. ARTHUR T. BOLtTon. 


THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING: 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


IMPROVED.—XIV. 


By BELLE ORPIGNE (FORMERLY MADAME B. ALBERT JASPER). 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF HOUSING POULTRY. 
HATEVER method of selection be applied, 
very little good will be obtained from it 
if the birds are badly housed. Unfavourable 
conditions will undoubtedly check the maxi- 
mum of production. 

Success in poultry largely depends on small details, too 
often overlooked, which are so closely connected that the 
omission of one may greatly affect the results. The happiest 
and best kept hens are those of back-yard holders to whom they 
become familiar pets as well as a pleasant occupation. These 
birds receive thousands of tit-bits that they would not get 
were they kept in greater numbers. They are not so luxuri- 
ously housed as those kept in big undertakings, but very 
often are better sheltered against the rain, wind and damp 
by walls and surrounding houses. Their life is no more 
natural than that of the birds kept scientifically from which 
we want, nevertheless, to obtain a maximum of production 
under circumstances that in our presumption we have decreed 
to be the best for them. If those conditions are really so 
good for the well-being of the birds and the object in view, 
are the different systems of keeping them good for our own 
interests? In many cases the answer has to be in the negative. 
For example, do not submit birds to the terrific heat that 
emanates from roofs covered with tarred felt, asphalt, 
corrugated iron, etc., even if those heat absorbing materials 
are placed on wood or felt. This covering is bad, and the only 
way to modify the bad effects of such roofs is to paint them 
white in order to repel the rays of the sun. Why this 
simple means is not applied to poultry houses—has never 
been thought of—is another proof to me of the indifference 
with which poultry is kept. Give them a house and feed 
them and that will do, is the method too much applied, 
and against which I shall never be tired of struggling. Any 
one who possesses white garments enjoys the cooling effect 
of white. May this simple advice bring to my little friends 
the relief so much wanted in close, low little poultry houses 
as well as in big, high ones. Avoid whitewashing as it 
is not lasting. Paint costs very little, and everybody knows 
how to apply it. 

If we consider the construction of poultry houses we 
shall not be long in finding the defects of many of them. 
There are, of course, in England many reliable makers of 
poultry appliances whose work: is absolutely above criticism 
so far as quality, dryness of wood, easiness of erection, perfection 
of labour are concerned. Unfortunately not all of these 
constructions are perfect as regards the comfort of the birds. 
The greater number are imitated from American ones, partly 
on account of an inexplicable boom for everything of American 
origin, but the conditions of climate being different here it 
is erroneous to think that the American models can be used 
under any conditions and without possible improvements, 


and that they are standatd appliances. The birds can 
advantageously be kept in better conditions. The best thing 
that has come from America is the popularising of the 
scratching sheds attached to the poultry houses. 

I have visited numerous utility poultry farms, big and 
little, in England, and have heard from their owners that they 
had several times experienced some drawbacks with their 
poultry houses, and that they had had to alter their construc- 
tion. Some of these houses have shutters meant to be open 
or shut according to the atmosphere, but after long experi- 
ence in housing poultry I do not like and would not accept. 
appliances that have to be worked out according to change- 
able conditions of weather, in which canvas or shutters 
have to be opened or closed according to the judgment or 
thoughtfulness of assistants who can be at fault, and in which 
accordingly the poor birds have to take their chance. All 
of them do not possess, even if they are healthy birds, the 
same constitution and strength, therefore a single night of 
exposure coming from this haphazard method can affect a 
bird and start a cold in the house. Irregular keeping— 
weeks elapsing often without the shutters having been moved 
once—cannot bring regular production. Accordingly poultry 
houses have to be devised to keep the birds in good condition 
under all circumstances. 

Never was the moment so propitious as now for starting 
utility poultry keeping. France and Belgium will hardly 
be able to supply their own needs for a long time. Never 
was sensible advice so much wanted, but the novices must 
be very careful not to start badly if they want to obtain 
profit from their undertaking. At the moment poultry 
keeping is advocated to small people with a view to inducing 
them to keep fowls, and to those who are already keeping 
afew, to keep more. Instructions for building poultry houses 
for themselves and keeping hens cheaply are given. My 
own advice will be still simpler and cheaper than those 
already given. I would say to small holders, simply con- 
struct a lean-to or gabled roofed shed, one rather high. 
Let the birds perch at the top, underneath the roof, and 
they will find at once the best place for themselves. They 
will then be well sheltered from wind. Surround the shed 
with wire netting, and hang a width of tarred felt round the 
outside from the top by means of small hooks. Nothing 
can be cheaper, and the birds will have plenty of fresh air 
and no draught. From the first day they will adopt their 
own perch, underneath which it is easy to place a dropping 
board if desired. Feed them well and the birds will be 
healthy, hardy, and would, if selected for laying, under this 
system be absolutely profitable, but take care to begin this 
system in the spring. Nothing is worse than a bad house, and 
I know that no house at all is better than a bad one. I also 
know the splendid effect of continuously renewed fresh air 
for them. During the last five years the birds I kept for 
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my own consumption had never been sheltered otherwise, 
and that in a very low and damp climate, and they have been 


perfect in every way. ‘They must have a shed as high as 
possible ;° they will, under these conditions, never be affected 
by the heavy and stagnant dampness which invades badly 
ventilated buildings. 

Of course, where egg production is concerned on a 
paying basis and on a smaller or greater scale buildings are 
necessary and are differently constructed to the ordinary 
poultry houses. These are built, as a rule, in a long continuous 
row of one or two stories. Thousands of bitds are kept in 
such houses in groups of 100 to 250, and sometimes 500 
together. They never go out, as they are kept under 
the so-called intensive system, but some breeders are obliged, 
to let them out from time to time, on account of the un- 
satisfactory condition of the birds. Some other breeders 
have adopted the semi-intensive system, which means that 
the birds are kept inside on bad days and are allowed to 
go out in the yard in fine weather. There is much to say 
about these systems, but for the moment we are considering 
nothing else but the housing and the effect of it on the birds. 
Every time I visited big plants of this kind I had to 
pity the poor inhabitants of the second floor, the heat 
coming from the roof over them making them pant and 
miserable. 

The keepers were not very eager to take me to the second 
floor, but I managed, all the same, to go up and I understood 
at once what was the reason for it when I saw the miserable 
looking appearance of the birds sleeping under the lower 
part, and the terrific heat from the sloping roof. Those 
houses, nearly everywhere, were well kept as far as dropping 
boards are concerned, but they do not fulfil the hygienic 
conditions for birds kept in semi or total confinement. These 
intensive or semi-intensive systems have been alternately 
praised and criticised to me by renowned breeders living in 
various parts of this country. They succeed in some hands 
and are a failure in others, in spite of the cleverness of the 
breeders. The reason for this difference of opinion results 
in conditions seldom the same. Here it lies in the altera- 
tion of the principle to suit different climates. In one 
case because the birds are kept in too great a number, in 
another house because the floor space is not sufficient for 
the number of birds, or on account of unsuitable food being 
given the confinement of the birds, and also, in a great number 
of cases, on account of the lack'of thorough knowledge and 
cleanliness obligatory when birds have to, live for’ months 
in the same place. In these houses, contrary to what one 
would expect; birds are not generally trap-nested, and only 
one nest is provided for every two or three hens. Nothing 
could be worse for the eggs or hens. In short, to enumerate 
all the causes of failure would require volumes ; but the most 
important causes lie in the construction in which ventilation 
and shelter are badly understood. 

The ideal utility poultry house has to be conceived on 
sound general principles,:and ‘adapt itself to all conditions 
without the: interference of more or less intelligent people, 
and the use of blinds, shutters, ‘etc., which are impracticable 
and subject to continuous repairs and expense. Nothing 
adapts itself so réadily to its surroundings as poultry, pro- 
vided that certain rules are observed, and very little is necessa1y 
to satisfy the birds., The inability of some people to detect 
the requirements of the birds in the big intensive houses has 
been strange to me, although it is, in a way, human that 
people having paid from {100 to £500 for such intensive 
houses should not be inclined to find defects in them. They 
realise that something is defective, and naturally lay the blame 
on the birds. 

In such houses one would think that birds, not being 
allowed to run about nor to get wet nor exposed to the 
wind, would never be subject to cold, but that is not the 
case, as I heard a lot of birds sneezing and saw. some 
serious cases of colds. My remarks were agreed with that 
some cases of roup. break out from time to time, and it was 
added, ‘‘ We wonder why, with birds so well protected.” 
As I was not willing to argue and hurt the feelings of the pro- 
prietor, who, having paid a good price, was led to think that 
he had obtained the best, I kept silent. In spite of all this, 
such businesses pay, but how differently would they pay if the 
birds were kept in more suitable buildings which would avoid 
disease and the necessary disinfection of the house, as well 
as the changing and burning of the litter in order to stop 
the spread of. disease. 

.No cases of roup or other saben coming from cold 
should afise in a poultry’ house so coristructéd as to guarantee 
the birds from damp and cold winds, as well as providing 
them with a continuous renewal of fresh air. To go into 
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the experiments which have taught me the best way to house 
poultry profitably would require too much explanation. — It 
is sufficient to say that all the mistakes that are generally 
made by the novice were made by me. I had no more in- 
telligence for poultry breeding than the person most ignorant 
on the subject. I had only the great advantage of not being 
stopped for money, so that I could try different systems for 
years till I found a system which answered so splendidly in the 
health and production of the birds that I discarded all 
other buildings and had all my poultry houses built on the 
same principle. For nine years I kept birds of different 
breeds, some very rustic, others very delicate, and I 
have never heard the slightest sneezing since they lived 
in these houses. I also obtained from my birds a regular 
and large number of eggs. This was the reward of the 
terrible disappointments, worries, illnesses, and hard work 
attached to poultry keeping in inexpert hands. Thanks 
to my love of the birds and my persevering character I was 
never disheartened, and continued experimenting till I was 
able to point out to other people what to my mind, was 
good or bad. 

My first article ‘“ Poulaillers ouverts en toutes Saisons ”’ 
would have brought me thousands of visitors if I had not 
stopped the invasion after the visits of some hundreds of people. 
My time was too precious to be spent in showing my poultry 
yards. No one would believe that birds living under this 
system could lay so splendidly. That very winter had been 
so severe that eggs just laid were burst open by the frost 
in the nests. The condition of the birds with their beautiful 
red crests and tight shining plumage was the wonder of every- 
one, as was the laying record. The consequence of those 
visits was that my system was followed as closely as possible 
by people grateful enough to call themselves my pupils, and 
who obtained the same fine results. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the slightest detail found in my house followed 
religiously by my pupils. 

In my poultry houses no stagnation of air or damp 
is allowed, which is the case when the birds in the big in- 
tensive or semi-intensive constructions, roost opposite the 
wire netting front, exposed to wind and mist. Underneath 
the lowest part of the sloping roof they are badly sheltered 
against a too direct exposure. They are overheated in 
summer by the warm roof over their heads, and in autumn 
or winter exposed to the prejudicial effect of the mist which 


- penetrates their feathers and keeps them damp most part of 


‘the day. 


‘The air is permitted to escape through eaves over the 
hen’s heads, carrying away with it the beneficial heat gener- 


‘atéd by them, and which'should have helped them to rid 
themselves of the moisture that still lies on their feathers. 


As far'as the. mist itself is concerned, being heavier than 
the air, it remains in the house and clings to the litter. When 
the birds awake they jump on to the damp litter, from 
which neither the heavy stagnant ‘gases nor the natural 
moisture of the excreta have been removed, and to which 
an additional dampness has been added in'the course of the 
night: How can one be astonished at the colds that affect 
certain birds? and what a demonstration of their enduring 
qualities, to see birds living and yielding a profit under 
such unhealthy and contrary conditions, specially when one 
knows that the litter remains for months in the building 
without being renewed. -Added to this, that the litter is 
generally shaken or cleaned of the excreta in the day time 
underneath the noses of the birds, so that they are thus 
obliged to swallow the dust and ‘breath the emanations from 
it; that there is every reason to be full of wonder at their 
robustness: 

_ I have kept my birds for nine years under the inten- 
sive system, six months every year—during winter pro- 
duction—in roosting places permitting them to breathe a 
continuous supply of. fresh air, without varying the 
temperature up or down so: as to be dangerous, permitting 
a continuous and vigorous circulation of air in the house 
without submitting the birds to the least draught. The 


litter was shaken after the birds had gone to roost and 
allowed to dry all night. Not the slightest smell could 


be detected in the poultry houses, and although several 


breeds, such as Polish and Hamburg, are easily affected 
by, cold. and dampness, these conditions suited them 
all. I was at the time living at- Liége, where the 


conformation of my ground: obliged me to have the 
houses placed in a very ‘exposed position and in a damp, 
draughty place, but I never had to regret the steps 
I had takeri after years of irresolution and _ tests. 
The birds are never kept more than fifty together, but my 
poultry houses are so constructed that each one can be 
attached to another so as to make a continuous row, and 
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made into one building so that the plant can be extended 
to r60ft. or 2o0o0ft. in length by additions, as well as 
being constructed in stories, keeping, thanks to the ventilation 
and several other features, birds in the top story in the same 
fresh and healthy conditions as those on the ground floor. 
The present difficulty of labour has made it impossible 
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for me to construct such a house for the Dairy Show, 
but a reduced model will be exhibited at Messrs. Spratt’s 
stand with my other apparatus. It will show by practical 
illustration how it is possible to give birds open air conditions, 
shelter, facility of selection and attention, better than pages 
of description. 





MOTOR TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. 





C. Read. 


PLOUGHING BY WYLES’ MOTOR IS THE EVEN 


* OVERTIME ’”’ THREE FURROW 


HE trials of motor implements recently held on King’s 

Park Farm, Stirling, under the auspices of the High- 

land Agricultural Society, afforded an_ excellent 

demonstration of many of the possibilities, and some 

at least of the limitations, of motor power in agri- 

culture. The selection of Stirling as a venue for these 

trials was a wise one, since in that district it is possible to find 

stiff clay and light soil within easy reach of one another, and also 

to test the machines on perfectly level ground as well as upon 

difficult gradients. A very large crowd witnessed the trials, 

particularly the ploughing tests, and it is evident that the 

advance in the price of labour, coupled to some degree with a 

shortage in horses, has served to increase the attention given 

by the Scottish landowner and farmer to the means of applying 
mechanical power to the cultivation of the soil. 

The ploughing tests were carried out in part upon heavy 
clay or carse land in the valley beyond Stirling Castle, and in 
part upon light land on the undulating gradients immediately 
beneath the Castle itself. The regulations provided that on the 
stiff land the depth of furrow should be not less than 6in., 
and on the light land not less than 8in. or more than toin. 
The carse field had been in timothy hay in 1914, and in oats 
in1915. The machines which performed here were five in number. 
Of these, one was a British-built steam tractor, one a self-contained 
motor plough—also of British origin—and the other three 
internal combustion tractors hailing from America. The plough- 
ing was done mainly along the lines of the old furrows, and the 
consequent tendency of the soil to break away at the edges 
rather spoilt the appearance of some of the work accomplished. 
Nevertheless, the little self-contained Wyles plough in particular 
cut very clean furrows, which, in the opinion of the great majority 
of those present, compared quite favourably with the best work 
done by horses. If the efforts of the other competitors were not 
quite so pretty to look at, it seemed to be fairly well established 
that their inferiority was due not to any inherent fault of the 
tractors themselves, but rather to the unsuitability of the ploughs 
hauled. These, in the majority of cases, had to be borrowed at 
the last moment, owing to the failure of the railway to give 
punctual delivery of the special implements which should have 
been available. The same cause led to the late arrival of the 
Mann steam tractor and the absence of a very interesting 
American machine known as the “ Bull.” 

The Wyles tractor began its work with a somewhat shallow 
furrow, and subsequently continued at a greater depth, but 
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THE THREE ROUGH FURROWS ARE BY THE 
TRACTOR, A DIGGER PLOUGH. 
whether at 5in. or at 7in. the results were uniformly 


clean and satisfactory. There is a tendency on the part of 
those responsible for some of the more powerful machines to 
sacrifice appearances in the effort to demonstrate their ability 
to cover large areas in a short time. Unduly high speeds are 
sometimes indulged in, with the result that the furrow is turned 
too violently and the earth broken or thrown about. Another 
tendency—particularly of those who demonstrate American 
implements in this country—is to ignore the preference of local 
farmers, and to employ digger ploughs, which, while they may be 
perfectly effective, do not give the appearance which is asso- 
ciated in the minds of the majority of onlookers with good work. 
At the same time, there are those, even in this country, who 
advocate the use of this type of plough on heavy land. 

As regards speed, it seems to be generally agreed that the 
proper limits are about 1? miles to 2} miles per hour. The 
small self-contained ploughs of the Wyles type usually cut two 
furrows, and are estimated to be capable of covering three acres 
in the day. Mr. Scarlett of Edinburgh, using the Wyles plough 
for special work, in market gardening rather than farming, 
has found this type very satisfactory. He estimates that under 
very unfavourable conditions, the Wyles can deal with 120 acres in 
the year, while, if work is continued through all available hours, 
it should be possible to deal with about 250 acres under average 
conditions. He finds the work done to be equally satisfactory 
on heavy and light land, and he considers that the occasional 
repairs necessary to the motor do not more than equal in cost 
the accidental expenditure involved in connection with one pair 
of horses. At the same time, the motor replaces four horses, 
and, in his case, the machine has been worked by a man with 
no previous knowledge of motor mechanism, or of the.means of 
effecting simple repairs and adjustments. This is admittedly 
a very serious drawback. The Wyles plough sells at about 
£175 complete, and weighs about one ton. While doing the work 
of two teams, it needs the attendance of only one man, and his 
duties are by no means heavy. Its consumption of petrol 
or benzole is about two gallons per acre, so that the total cost 
of ploughing, including fuel, lubricant and labour, should— 
providing the machine is kept at work for fairly long hours— 
not exceed about 5s. per acre. Other advantages of the type 
are associated with its low-built engine. Its height is only 4ft., 
so that it can conveniently be worked under trees in orchards 
and plantations. It can be employed for any class of service 
upon the land, and also for driving stationary machinery through 
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a belt. It is not powerful enough to deal with a full-sized 
thresher and grain elevator, and is not intended for haulage of 
produce upon the road. These latter points constitute its main 
limitations. 

As compared with the tractor type, it has the advantage 
in the matter of its ability to turn upon a very short headland, 
and also in the ease with which it can start the ploughing of a 
field and finish off the headlands without any assistance from 
horses being called in. Here it has a marked advantage over 
the type of tractor which runs upon the unploughed land and 
hauls its plough somewhat obliquely, and which consequently 
cannot make a complete job of the headlands. As regards the 
amount of headland which has to be left in the first instance, 
many of the tractors are very satisfactory. For example, the 
“Mogul ”’ showed excellent abilities in this direction at Stirling, 
and can turn in a circle 16ft. in diameter. Finally, the little 
self-contained plough is cheaper than the tractor, and it is 
hardly possible to conceive that the latter could be produced 
in the same quality and at the same price even if manufactured 
in very large quantities. 

The counterbalancing advantages of the tractor method 
are connected partly with its greater power and partly with the 
general principle involved. The former, in practically every 
instance, enables a full-sized thresher and grain elevator to be 
driven. The latter renders the machine perfectly adaptable for 
the haulage of produce upon the road, and so, in theory at least, 
enables it to dispense completely with the subsidiary assistance 
of horses, unless it be for cutting the first furrow and finishing 
off the headlands. 

The greater power of the tractor involves some additional 
weight, and this in turn means additional risk of packing the 
soil. This 
risk is re- 
duced to a 
minimum by 
the provision 
of very wide 
Wane tests), 
which, in all 


good ex- 
amples, dis- 
tribute the 


weight so 
that the 
pressure’ per 
square inch is 
not as great 
as that of a 
horse’s hoof. 
Moreover, the 
tractor, run- 
ning on the 
un ploughed 
land, has no 
tendency to 
produce pans 
in the fur- 
rows, and, in 
the opinion of 
some farmers, 
it has the 
advantage 
here over the 
self-contained 
plough which, 
t h o ugh 
lighter, has one wheel running in the furrow, and consequently 
may have some slight tendency towards panning and compressing 
the subsoil. 

This question of putting the driving wheel in the furrow 
or the land is a debatable one, but an excellent argument in 
favour of the former system was to be found in the work which 
the machines at Stirling did upon light soil and heavy gradients. 
The surface in this second field was in itself dry, but the ground 
beneath was soft, and the gradients in some of the stretches 
attempted cannot be less than I in 4. The whole field 
had been given a very liberal dressing of manure the day before 
the trial, this being quite in accordance with local practice in 
connection with the cultivation of many crops. Without excep- 
tion, the tractors experienced difficulty here. The heaviest 
machines failed entirely to complete the work allotted to them. 
The spuds or spikes upon their wheels immediately became 
clogged, and when that process was complete, the wheel revolved 
helplessly on what amounted to a mass of lubricant. The 
lighter tractors were able to continue work without selecting 
the easiest gradients, but they certainly could not always 
plough to the depth stipulated, and at times some of them 
were doing little more than scratching the soil. Meanwhile, 
the Wyles plough with one of its driving wheels comfortably 
settled in the furrow, and not materially affected by the 
presence of the manure, worked just as easily and almost as 
cleanly as it did upon the level. Its performance was followed 
with great appreciation by a very large crowd. 

On the second day of the trials all the competitors, with 
the exception of this little plough, took a spell with a threshing 
machine and grain elevator, and did the work easily and to the 
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satisfaction of those present. Subsequently, again with the 
same exception, they all demonstrated their powers of haulage 
upon the road. The biggest machines—namely, the Mann 
steam tractor and the “‘ Sandusky ”’ tractor—were not required 
to show their full abilities, and the haulage of gross loads of 
about 6 tons gave no indication of their real powers in that 
direction. The smaller tractors took loads of 5} tons to 6 tons 
gross over give-and-take roads without any difficulty. This 
was a good performance on the part both of the ‘“‘ Mogul”’ and 
the ‘“‘ Overtime.”’ The engines in each case develop something 
over 20h.p., the weight of the tractors being in the neighbour- 
hood of 2} tons. 

There was no opportunity of gauging to the full the 
capacities of the ‘‘ Sandusky ” tractor, which is a very powerful 
and strongly constructed machine, and stated to be able to 
plough continuously at the rate of an acre in the hour at average 
depth under average conditions. The Mann steam tractor can 
haul a four-furrow plough in strong land working to the 
depth of 7in., or five furrows under easier conditions. One 
man is required upon the engine and one upon the plough, 
and about 6 acres can be covered in the day, ploughing 
6in. deep. Its day’s work involves the use of about 6cwt. 
of good steam coal, while about 4cwt. are used in a full day’s 
threshing. It is known that steam tractors of this type, 
working full hours upon the road, have a life easily exceeding 
ten years; and assuming that farmers’ engines only work for 
about half their time, a life of twenty years should be a fair 
estimate for a good steam agricultural tractor. On a rather 
similar basis, arid in view of what little positive information 
is yet available with regard to a comparatively new develop- 
ment, the life of the small self-contained plough or light agri- 
cultural trac- 
tor might be 
Put at ten 
¥ears., In 
general, and 
without refer- 
ence to spe- 
cificexamples, 
the construc- 
tion of British 
machines is 
more favour- 
able to long 
life than that 
of the average 
American, 
while the 
latter ata 
given weight 
and power is 
on the aver- 
age cheaper. 
Roughly 
speaking, £25 
per annum 
might gene- 
rally be re- 
garded as set 
aside to cover 
: depreciat ion 
Se of any 4¥pe 
excepting the 
large internal 
combustion 
tractors. This 
is irrespective of repairs which, of course, vary in cost according 
to the quality of the machine, and the severity of its work, to 
which factors must be added a certain element of luck. 

As regards general conclusions, it would be absurd to state 
that agricultural motors have reached finality or approached 
perfection. There still remains much to be done, and the 
average farmer can hardly be blamed if he shows some hesitation. 
For estate owners with plenty of work to be done, both on the 
land and in respect of haulage, and with perhaps some require- 
ment for power for cutting down and removing trees, a good 
steam tractor or an internal combustion tractor of about equal 
capacity, supplemented by a little machine such as the Wyles 
or a quite light tractor, should afford a fairly thorough solution 
of the problem. For the smaller man whose requirements are 
ubiquitous, the self-contained plough hardly does enough, and 
an internal combustion tractor of about 20 h.p., while not com- 
pletely replacing horses, will be found capable of doing an 
immense amount of useful work. 

It is possible, to use a one-man tractor. Asarule, however, 
an estimate of probable cost must provide for a driver and a 
ploughman. As a rough estimate, fuel consumption may be put 
at 3 gallons per acre when ploughing, and about 23 gallons per 
hour when threshing. A tractor of about 20 h.p. should easily haul 
a three-furrow plough under average conditions, and cover from 4 
acres to 6 acres in the day. The approximate cost of doing this 
work, including fuel, lubricant, a fair depreciation allowance, driver 
at 5s. a day and a ploughman at 3s. a day, should be in the 
neighbourhood of 30s., or about 5s. an acre. Other things being 
equal, the larger and more powerful machines, if kept fully 
occupied, should be capable of showing the best economy. 
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LITERATURE. 


BOOKS 


O book could possibly be more opportune at the 
present moment than ‘the recollections of Sir 
Edwin Pears, which he published under the title 
of Forty Years in Constantinople (Herbert Jenkins). 
In 1873 the author took over the professional 
work of Mr., after Sir Charles, P. Butt, after an English 
solicitor who had had it before him had died, and he remained 
in the capital of Turkey till after that country had declared 
war. He came into political notice first by letters to the 
Daily News, in which he set forth the facts about the Bulgarian 
atrocities in the seventies. Eventually this was brought to 
the attention of Mr. Gladstone, who, after the delay to be 
expected from a statesman of his standing, entered into the 
agitation, denounced the ‘‘unspeakable Turk”’ and glorified 
Russia with all the eloquence of which he was master. In 
his young days Mr. Pears was described as slow and strong. 
We figure him as a cautious, careful lawyer prosperously 
following his profession, and in the midst of corruption 
maintaining a high standard of upright conduct. His reminis- 
cences are written in a friendly, unfaultfinding spirit, and he 
never uses strong language unless he has the very best reasons. 
All the more attention, therefore, should be devoted to the 
light his book sheds on the origin of the trouble with Turkey. 
We have heard before that the weakness lay in the British 
diplomacy, and his story fully confirms this. Just before 
the outbreak of war we had in Constantinople an Ambassador 
who was no doubt a man of ability, but who was entirely 
unfitted, owing to his ignorance of the Turkish language 
and lack of experience in the ways of Islam, to hold his own 
against the German representative. Here is a description of 
the situation as given by Sir Edwin Pears: 


The British Ambassador, Sir Lou's Mallet, whose appointment dated 
from June, 1913, laboured under a series of disadvantages to which his 
German colleague was not Baron von Wangenheim had 
extremely competent Interpreters or Dragomans. Nine months before the 
outbreak of the war we had at the British Embassy a Dragoman, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, whose general intelligence, knowledge of Turkey, of its Ministers 
and people, and especially of the Turkish language, was, to say the least, 
equal to that of the best Dragoman which Germany ever possessed. His 
health had run down, and he had been given a holiday, but when, I think, 
in the month of February, 1914, Sir Louis Mallet returned to Constantinople, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice did not return with him, and was never in Constantinople 
until after the outbreak of war with England. It is said that she did not 
return because the Turkish Ambassador in London made a request to that 
effect. 


subjected. 


Sir Louis Mallet had no assistance that compensated for the 
great disadvantages he was under in not knowing a word 
of Turkish and having had no experience in Turkey. He 
had three Secretaries under him. Of them Mr. Beaumont 
was almost day and night on the shipping cases He shared 
with his chief a profound ignorance of the local language 
and conditions. So did Mr. Ovey, the First Secretary, who 
had never before been in Turkey, added to which he was 
frequently ill. Ofthe Third Secretary, Lord Gerald Wellesley, 
our author says that he was “a young man who will pro- 
bably be a brilliant and distinguished diplomatist twenty 
years hence.’”’ In contrast with this deplorable inefficiency, 
Baron von Wangenheim had a fully equipped staff of Turkish 
scholars to help him. It would almost appear. as though 
our Government, divining that the ambition of Germany for 
territorial expansion was directed towards Turkey and Asia 
Minor, rather pusillanimously thought to avoid a conflict 
in Exrope by giving the Kaiser almost a free hand in the 
Near East. 

In the opinion of Sir Edwin Pears the natural issue out 
of the Balkan troubles would be the formation of a United 
Federal States. He considers that the historian and states- 
man looking into the future must see that Servia and Bulgaria 
are much in the same position as England and Scotland 
were on the accession of James after the death of Elizabeth. 
The two kingdoms must be united. After that Bulgaria and 
Servia, with Rumania on the east and Greece on the south- 
west, will ultimately form a Balkanic League which will 
be the barrier of civilisation in the South of Europe. This 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and one towards 
the realisation of which dinlomatic efforts should have been 
energetically directed. A British or Russian representative 
who could have got this idea well into his head, could have 
possibly furthered the establishment of a Power whose 
existence would have guaranteed peace. The alternative 
is that these countries run a great risk of becoming tributary 
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to Germany. Germany, too, has thrown a covetous eye 
upon Turkey, and the neglect of these various threats is 
accountable in large measure for the situation at the moment. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate for the book that at the present 
moment attention is engrossed on political problems. Long 
after the war has passed, these reminiscences will be read 
with delight for the kindly picture they give of life in Con- 
stantinople during the forty years that preceded tiie great 
war. Nor can we conceive that this interest can be diminished 
by any possible ending to the conflict. Ifthe Turks are driven 
out of Constantinople, the book will become a document for 
future historians; if they are not, they will remain under 
conditions so much changed that readers will be equally 
attracted. In the course of his experience Sir Edwin Pears 
came into contact with all the most illustrious figures con- 
nected with the East, and he has many amusing stories to 
tell of Bismarck, Disraeli, and the great statesmen whose 
names are associated with the Eastern Question as it was 
understood in Victorian days. 





OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS. 

The O.T.C. and the Great War, by Captain Alan R. Haig-Brown, 
with an introduction by Colonel Sir Edward Ward, Bart., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. London, published at the offices of Country LIFE, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and by George Newnes, 
Limited, 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. New York, Charles 
Scribner and Sons. 

HE backbone of an army is its officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and the chief difficulty of 
improvising an army is to find a sufficient supply 
of both. The comparative ease with which this 
difficulty has been overcome under Lord Kitchener’s 

administration is due, in a great measure, to the work done 
during the last thirty years by the officers of the Volunteers 
and their successors of the Territorial Force. Thirty years 
ago voluntary officers felt the need of military instruction 
better adapted for the needs of war than they were receiving. 
They could drill their men fairly well, but they thought 
also to be tacticians, so as to know, in case of war, what to 
do on the march, in the bivouac and on the battlefield. They 
induced Mr. Childers, when he was at the War Office, to allow 
such of them as wished to present themselves for examination 
in the elements of tactics. They made tactical societies, and 
learned to work out tactical problems, both on the ground 
with their troops and without troops on the map. When 
Lord Haldane gave the Volunteers, whom he christened 
Territorials, a divisional organisation, he introduced another 
measure of at least equal importance. He transformed 
into officers training corps the Volunteer Corps of the Uni- 
versities and the Cadet Corps of the Public Schools. These 
corps were recognised so as to be schools of tactical instruc- 
tion and io give their members, besides the military training 
of private soldiers, the grounding in those kinds of military 
knowledge which an officer requires. A good stimulus was 
given to the training corps of the Universities by making 
them avenues to direct commissions in the Regular Army for 
those of their members who, while carrying on their military 
instruction, should take their degree at the university. 

The institution of the Officers Training Corps, of which 
the scheme was only formulated as recently as 1907, has 
benefited the nation to an extent which it was hardly possible 
to realise, until the crisis of 1914. By its means a number of 
young men received the rudiments of a military education, 
carried certainly to a point at least as high as is usually 
attained by the reserve officers of Continental armies. But 
very few people had any conception of the number of those 
who had received this kind of training. The figures are given 
in a volume just published, entitled The Officers Training 
Corps and the Great War, by Captain A. R. Haig-Brown. It 
appears from the tables which have been compiled by the 
author in the years of peace, the Officers Training Corps 
had supplied over 6,000 officers to the Special Reserve and the 
Territorial Force, and that when the war began commissions 
were given, in the course of a few months, to no fewer than 
20,000 men who passed through the Officers Training Corps. 
It is impossible to estimate the value, to those who had to 
organise new troops either as Territorial Battalions or as 
Service Battalions of the New Armies, of this leaven of officers, 
whose acquaintance with their duties did not begin with the 
date of their receiving commissions, but was already well 
advanced when they offered their services. 
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Captain Haig-Brown has prefaced his nominal roll of 
officers drawn from the Officers Training Corps of the Public 
Schools, a roll which it has cost him infinite labour io com- 
pile, a series of chapters devoted to the history and working 
of those corps. He tells how the Public School cadet corps 
arose one after another, how the Officers Training Corps 
was formed from them, and how the corps were organised 
and financed. Then he describes the life of the Officers 
Training Corps in camp, on the ranges and during the routine 
of school life. He gives an account of how, when the war 
began, the Officers Training Corps were utilised for training 
purposes, and ends with a plea for the extension and expan- 
sion of the system when peace shall return. Sir Edward 
Ward, so long secretary of the Army Council, has written an 
introduction to the book, which contains a number of illus- 
trations, for one, at least, of which many readers will be 
specially grateful. It is the portrait of Major Meiklejohn, 
whose accidental yet heroic death in June, 1913, deprived 
the Officers Training Corps of an instructor of rare inspira- 
tion, and the country of one of its finest officers. 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 


THE VIEW. 
The Pentecost of Calamity, by Owen Wister. 


AMERICAN 
(Macmillan.) 


IT is very natural to ask what the author of ‘‘ The Virginian,’? when he 
writes about the war, has to say in regard to his own country, the United 
States. It is summed up in the last sentence of a remarkable little book. 
Mr. Wister’s concluding argument goes to show that America can no longer 
stand afar off and watch European storms with the calm of a disinterested 
observer. Events have brought the nations of the world closer together. 
“We are all in the same boat. Europe has never forgotten some words 
spoken here once: ‘ That government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.’ She waited to hear us repeat that 
in some form when The Hague conventions we signed were torn to scraps 
of paper. Perhaps nothing save calamity will teach us what Europe is 
thankful to have learned again—that some things are worse than war, and 
that you can pay too high a price for peace; but that you cannot pay too 
high for the finding and keeping of your own soul.” But it would be unfair 
to the author to leave the reader with this impression of his work. It is 
delicate, strong and enchanting. Throughout the plan is to contrast the 
fine figure which Germany held in the imagination of Americans with that 
which has been disclosed by the progress of the war. The title of the book 
is derived from Emerson’s 
“Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host.” 

In June of last year Mr. Wister was living in Germany and admiring it. 
Now he finds a world in agony and Germany acting like a cut-throat savage. 
The change is very well brought out by 
a reference to June 7th, 1914, when 
schoolchildren were assembled in the 
opera house at Frankfort, ‘“ to 
further their taste and understanding 
of Germany’s supreme national 
art.” Just eleven months after a 
German torpedo sank the Lusitania, 
and this event was also celebrated 
by the schoolchildren. There cannot 
be much good in a country which is 
teaching the young generation to 
glorify murder. 





Mr. Brocm and His Brother, 
by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 

THIS is a novel of royal adventure 

and intrigue in a small state, some- 

where near Germany, that might be 
called Ruritania or Pumpernickel, 
but is, in fact, called Katavia. The 

European war comes in at the end, 

conscientiously dragged in by the 

heels, but has nothing in particular 
to do with the story. This is divided 
into two parts, but some of the 
chief characters appear in both. 

These are Prince Torquil of Katavia, 

whom we first find masquerading 

as Mr. Broom, secretary to some 
rather pleasant vulgar English people, 
and his elder brother, Prince 

Sergius, who renounces his claim 

to the throne in order to be a 

famous doctor. There is also a 

villain and a villainess, Dr. Pratt 

and Miss Jonas, alias Dr. and Mrs. 

Smithson. In the first part they 

are trying to poison, or in the 

alternative hurl over a_ precipice, 
an English heiress: in the second 
to starve to death a young Kata- 
vian princeling at the behest of 


C. Reid. 
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They fail lamentably in both 
He has a 


his wicked uncle, a brutal German solder. 
attempts, and are a couple of very clumsy, bungling murderers. 
heavy jowl and a suave manner, she a viper:sh air and thin verm-lion lips, 
but in spite of these natural advantages they are but poor villains, altogether 
too ingenuous and laboured in their methods, and proclaiming their intentions 
far too loudly by their demeanour. In Ruritan a we do not expect things 
to be too realistically true to life, and v.Ilains may be as fantastic and ex- 
travagant as they please, such as we love to meet in ‘ The Grand Babylon 
Hotel” or the “‘ New Arabian Nights.” They must not, however, be dull, 
and the sad prosaic matter of fact is that these villains are dull. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick has whipped and spurred on her imagination unflaggingly, but her book 
is far from doing justice to her talents. 


A SPLENDID SALE OF 
CLYDESDALES. 


N the annals of Clydesdale horse breeding the sale at 
if Seaham Harbour of those belonging to the late Mr. 
Robert Brydon is likely to become historic. It brought 
together a company from many different parts of Great 
Britain, but a feaiure was that Scotsmen were the {freest 
purchasers. The gem of the collection was, of course, Bonnie 
Buchlyvie, a horse unbeaien in the ring and with a remarkably 
successiul career at the stud. He is by Baronof Buchlyvie 
out of Queen of Beauty. Mr. Kilpatrick of Craigie Mains, 
Kilmarnock, was the buyer at 5,000 guineas. A stallion 
which he sired, Phillipine, out of Denton Lady, was sold 
for 2,300 guineas, Mr. Ferguson of Elgin being the purchaser. 
Mr. Kennaway of Cramlingion bought Pickwillow by Bonnie 
Buchlyvie for 360 guineas, and Dandy Dick, another son of 
the same horse, went for 250 guineas to Mr. Phillips of 
Carlisle. Royal Blood by Bonnie Buchlyvie made 460 guineas, 
and the iwo year old colt Field Master by Bonnie Buchlyvie 
700 guineas, Mr. Fleming of Auchterarder being — the 
purchaser. 

The top price for a mare wich foal ai foot was 625 guineas 
given by Mr. Donaldson of Glasgow for Silver Bangle by 
Bonnie Buchlyvie. Her foal made 215 guineas, given by 
Mr. Marshall of Stranraer. Oiher mares fetched respectively 
510 guineas, 290 guineas, and 250 guineas twice. Mr. 
Johnson of Larbert gave 435 guineas for a three vear old 
filly by Bonnie Buchlyvie, and Mr. Cairns of Abercrombie 
650 guineas for a three year old filly, also by Bonnie Buchlyvie. 


Copyright. 


THE FIVE THOUSAND GUINEA CLYDESDALE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPANISH GERMAN. 


[To THE Epitror oF “ CountrRY LIFE.”’] 


INSTEAD OF 


S1r,—With all due deference to Mr. Holford Bottomley and to yourself, I 
cannot help thinking that the proposal to abandon German in favour of 
Spanish as a language to be taught in schools is a most dangerous and short- 
sighted one. I am far from wishing to decry Spanish, which, I suppose, is 
the most sonorous and stately tongue the world has ever known. Nor do 
I wish to insist too strongly on the value of German, much over-rated, many of 
us think, even when looked at from a literary and scientific point of view ; 
although it would be foolish to deny, because of German conduct in the last 
twelve months, the services that Germany has rendered to music, literature 
and science in past years. But let the question be considered for a moment 
from a practical point of view, the business man’s point of view, even the 
policeman’s. There is no love lost now between the Germans and ourselves. 
When we have conquered them, as we shall ultimately do, there is small doubt 
that they will hate us ten-times more than at the present time, if that be pos- 
sible. Germans will still look forward, hopeless although the prospect may 
be, to another “‘ Day ’”’; they will be ever on the watch to do us an ill turn. 
And yet the proposal under consideration seems to be that we shall say to 
our sons, ‘‘ Look here, my boy, this German is a very dangerous man and 
hates you heartily ; beware of him—but don’t know anything about him ! 
Don’t read the books of his professors ; rest in ignorance of all they tell him 
he should think and do. In fact, don’t learn his language; then you will 
never know what he is saying. Watch him by all means; but take care to 
make the light in which you place him for inspection, just as dim as possible.” 
Surely, if it was ever well that we should speak, read and understand the Ger- 
man’s language, it is more than ever needful now. If he, for his part, cease 
to teach his children English, then the more fool he, and all the better for 
ourselves. It is obviously an advantage to know your opponent’s language 
as well as your own.—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 


A SUCCESSFUL WAR TIME EXPERIMENT. 
[To THE Epritor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In these days when of necessity economy and utility must be studied 
in every branch of our daily life, and many of us have given over our flower 
gardens to the cultivation of the vegetables which will be so badly needed 
in the coming winter months, this little account of the way in which one such 
garden was made both beautiful and useful with no expense, very little trouble 
and with great success may perhaps interest and be of use to others. After 
the various beds of ‘‘ green stuff’’ had been planted in the usual way with 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, kale, etc., primrose sunflower plants 
(Helianthus annuus) which had been sown in the open in April were planted 
among them at irregular intervals, and they have transformed what would 
otherwise have been a dull and extremely uninteresting cabbage patch into 
a thing of beauty which has been admired and enjoyed by all who have seen 
it. Both flowers and vegetables have flourished, as the accompanying 
photograph testifies, the sunflowers growing to the height of 6ft. or 7ft. 
while the Brussels sprouts average 3ft. gin. in height (though many are over 
4ft.), and they have already attained a diameter of 3ft. 6in. and are full of 
sprouts. I may add that the sunflowers are of the branching variety, with 
blooms of medium size, which are a delicate primrose colour with rich brown 
centres, and they are charming for indoor decoration and especially beautiful 
in panelled rooms with old oak furniture. Not only are they ornamental, 
though, but they are very useful too, as the seeds form a valuable addition 
to the daily rations of the poultry pen, being very nourishing and wholesome 
for the chickens, who love them and peck every seed out in a very short time. 
The plants cost absolutely nothing, as the seed is saved each year, and if 
sown and planted out in succession are full of bloom from midsummer till 
stopped by frost.—GARDENER. 


TWO GAME RECIPES. 
[To THE EpitTor or “ Country LiFe.”’] 

S1r,—The game season being on, I send two recipes which may be useful 
to some of your readers. As game is likely to replace meat as much as 
possible on our tables, a variation in the manner of dressing it may be 
welcome. The first recipe was brought from France many years ago by a 
relative of mine, and the second I believe to be an old fashioned Wiltshire 
method of dressing a hare. Perdrix au Choux: Truss your partridges as 
for roasting, rub them over slightly with garlic, put a piece of bacon over 
the breast ; roll a lump of butter in pepper, salt and thyme, and put it into 
the birds. Dredge them with a little flour and half roast them, then put 
them into a stewpan with some good gravy, a bit of lean bacon or ham, a 
little cayenne, a spoonful of white wine, one of mushroom catsup, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon-pickle, one anchovy and one shallot. Have ready some 
hearts of white cabbage, boil tender; put them into the stewpan, and let 
all stew together until sufficiently done. To dress hare, old or young: 
Skin and clean well and soak in cold water. Cut off the head and legs. 
Split the body and divide it into about six pieces. Put the whole into a 
clean saucepan, with enough water to cover it, pepper and salt to taste. 
Make a suet pudding and roll it out to about an inch thick—just to the size 
of the saucepan, so as to fit in pretty tight. Put the pudding into the 
saucepan, on the top of the hare, when the water begins to get hot, or a little 
before it boils. Let it boil up, and then keep it covered close and simmering 
gently (be very particular about this) for about three hours. When done 
take out the pudding with a slice, and serve hot in a dish alone. Pour out 
the hare and gravy into a deep dish, serve with sweet sauce or red currant 
jelly, and the suet pudding as well. A note to the above recipe says: 
‘* N.B.—The pudding is as good as the hare, and the hare is the best thing 
I have tried for many a long day.”—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE. 


MORE ECONOMICAL HINTS. 


(To tHE Epitor oF “Country LIFE.’’] 


Sir,—Here are the recipes for rice and macaroni dishes, promised 
in a previous letter. With regard to the latter, it may safely be asserted 
that about one English cook in ten knows how to prepare it properly— 
I am, in fact, rather overstating the number. Macaroni cheese is 
another story, and usually makes a good appearance on English 
dinner tables, but failure lies in the boiling of macaroni or spaghetti 
served in a different manner. For one thing it is always over-boiled, 
whereas macaroni cooked to perfection should invariably be just a tiny 
bit hard. When the water is boiling throw in your macaroni with a pinch 
of salt and let it boil for twenty minutes—or twenty-five at the outside—not 
an instant longer. Drain off the water and add to the macaroni a little 
butter and grated cheese and serve at once. It is also very good with the 
addition of finely chopped chickens’ livers, or little bits of cold meat, or it 
can be served with tomato sauce which is made in this manner. Put two or 
three tomatoes in a saucepan with a little chopped onion and parsley and 
salt to taste, and cook till tender without water. When cooked put them 
through a sieve and add a little bit of butter and some sugar. Boil and stir 
over a very slow fire until the mixture is almost thick. This sauce is 
nice hot or cold, and is a valuable accompaniment to fish or cold meat. 
Tomato rice is made by simmering two ounces of rice in half a pint of milk 
until it is tender and seasoning with salt and pepper. Peel and core some 
tomatoes and bake them until they are soft, then add them to the rice and 
beat all together until it is thoroughly well blended. Stir in an ounce of 
butter and serve immediately. Soupli di Riso is an excellent Italian dish. 
Boil a pound of rice in plenty of milk and afterwards mix with it either chopped 
chickens’ livers or tiny bits of cold meat, salt and pepper to taste, a little 
butter and grated cheese and one well beaten egg. Let it get cold and then 
form into sausage-like shapes, egg and breadcrumb, and fry in boiling lard. 
Gniocchi di Semolina is prepared by boiling about half a pound of semolina 
in milk. This will take about a quarter of an hour. Let it get cold, and cut 
it into small squares. Place these in a baking dish, add a little butter and 
sprinkle over them some grated cheese. Put in the oven to colour and serve 
at once. As a general rule Parmesan cheese is the most satisfactory for all 
these dishes, but if the ordinary kind is used it should be as dry as possible. 
Gniocchi di Patati is another admirable substitute for meat. Boil and mash 
as many potatoes as you require, and mix with them a little flour and two 
unbeaten eggs. Put it on a pastry board and form it into shapes like small 
potatoes and boil them for five minutes or so. Serve with melted butter 
or tomato sauce poured over them, and in either case a little grated cheese. 
Savoury Vermicelli is also very nice. Boil a quart of milk and add to it four 
ounces of vermicelli. Stir till it becomes thick. Then add some grated 
cheese, and salt and pepper to taste, and cook for about ten minutes until 
it is quite soft. Turn into a well buttered dish, sprinkle browned bread 
crumbs over and serve very hot.—G. V. C. 
TIPPING MUD UNDER TREES. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘“ Country LiFE.’’] 

S1r,—I should be glad to be told if trees will die that have had a quantity of 
clay soil tipped where they are growing. At present the trunks of the trees 
are in a sea of mud.—PERPLEXED. 

[These conditions are certain to be harmful to such trees as pines, beech, 
horse chestnut, Spanish chestnut, elms and birch. On the other hand, 
poplars, willows and alders might even appreciate a sea of mud if only tem- 
porary and only on the surface.—Ep.] : 





A SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD ‘“ PLOUGHING MATCH.” 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—It may interest some of your wide circle of readers to know that in 
North Notts there is still flourishing an association known as ‘‘ The Worksop 
Labourer’s Friend Socicty,” and that for the whole term of its existence it 
has never failed in holding an annual “ ploughing match,’’ to use the local 
and popular term. It was formed seventy-five years ago by a few North 
Notts leading farmers to promote the arts and crafts in farm work; ploughing 
was the main feature, and prizes were offered in ompetition between plough- 
men, farmers sons and youths. The results are that in no part of the kingdom 
has there been a finer lot of first rate ploughmen than in North Notts, and not 
a few of the earlier competitors have shown their skillin our colonies, particu- 
larly in New Zealand, Australia and Canada. The beginnings of the Worksop 
Labourer’s Friend Society was at a hamlet adjoining called Gateford, and for 
the first twenty-five years it was known as the Gateford Ploughing Match, and 
drew competitors and farmers from all parts of North Notts. Fifty years ago 
its ramifications were extended, and it then became the Worksop Labourer’s 
Friend Society, not by any means a “ friendly ’’ society, except in the way of 
aiding each class to make themselves “‘ the best,”’ and ‘‘ better than the best.” 
This high aim has been well sustained from the outset, and year by year has 
the support of the best judges in the wide district, which includes the re- 
nowned model farms on the Duke of Portland’s estate. The Duke and 
all the leading farmers in the district heartily report ‘‘ The Friend,’’ which 
is just on the eve of holding its seventy-fifth meeting. The ploughing con- 
ditions are vastly different from those of the old swing and wheel ploughs 
of seventy-five years ago, except that in no manner of way has the art of 
fine ploughing degenerated, for now as then a straight-edge laid across half a 
dozen furrows show exact and level turning.—Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
A WEASEL ATTACKING WILD DUCK. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country LiFe.’’} 

Sir,—A curious incident was witnessed here a day or two ago by my wife 
and some friends who were at tea in the garden. A great commotion was 
heard among the wild duck on or near a pond close by, and one was seen to 
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fly away with either a stoat or weasel hanging on it. The duck flew up over 
some high trees (they say quite 20oft. up), and appeared to be making heavy 
weather of it, but in about an hour was back on the pond apparently none 
the worse. I never heard of a weasel attacking a large bird of any kind in 
that sort of way before. There are lots of rabbits in the wood close at hand 
and in the garden.—A. M. Pititner, Llanyravon, Mon. 


DOGS OF THE ST. BERNARD HOSPICE. 
{To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—As one who has made several visits to the St. Bernard Hospice I was 
much interested in the article on the dog of this name in the last issue. 
It does not, however, appear to be known that the twelve or fifteen dogs 
kept at the Hospice have always been of the smooth-coated breed and that 
the long-haired variety is a comparatively modern creation which, though 
certainly more ornamental, is quite useless for work in the locality from 
which it derives its name. A pair of the latter breed, which were tried by 
way of experiment some years ago, speedily proved their deficiencies. Their 
shaggy coats holding every particle, they became so loaded down with snow 
and bound up with frost that they, far from being capable of giving assistance 
to the storm-beaten traveller, had almost to be carried back themselves. 
I enclose a photograph of the Prior of the hospice with Turc, a faithful 
servant of the devoted community. The Prior informed me that this was 





THE 


PRIOR WITH 


TURC. 


a very powerful dog and, though less sociable than the others, was very 
brave and had over twenty-five rescues to his credit from among the poor 
travellers who use the pass in winter when the snow drifts are deep and the 
cold is intense.—DoNALp McLEIsH. 7 


THE GLEANING BELL. 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—I remember, when I was a boy and used to spend my holidays at Edith 
Weston Hall in Rutlandshire, that the gleaning bell was rung each morning in 
the harvest season at eight o’clock. Of course, it was in the days long before 
reaping machines, horse rakes and other like inventions. The stubble was left 
long and, if I remember right, was cut some time afterwards.—ARTHUR Bros. 

SHE SHIP MOTEL, GREENWICH. 

(To THE EpiTor or “ Country. LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In your issue of Saturday, September 11th, I notice an announcement 
headed ‘‘ In the Politics of Half a Century” you incidentally refer to the 
Ship Hotel, saying the latter closed some time ago. As I have been the 
proprietor of the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, for the last six years, you will see 
that the information given you is not in accordance with the facts. Not 
only have I been the proprietor for the period mentioned, but have revived 
during the time the whitebait dinners for which the Ship was famous 
in the past, and, as in days of yore, the whitebait dinners consist of nine or 
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more kinds of fish. 
These dinners are 
much appreciated, 
judging from the 
extent of the 
patronage I have 
obtained, not only 
from Englishmen, 
but Americans and 
others. The rooms 
to-day still bear 
the honoured 
names of Nelson, 
Wellington, Hard- 
wick, Frankling, 
Apollo, ete.—W. J. 
ABBOTT. 
AN ENTERPRIS- 
ING BULL. 
{To THE EprTorR.| 
S1r,—I enclose a 
photograph which 
may be of interest 
to your readers. 
This bull, which 
belongs to Mr. 
Chris Strainge of 
Ducklington, is in 
the habit of climb- 
ing the granary 
steps to the loft, 
where its food is 
kept. 








The picture 
shows the man 
him to 
come down, which he does very neatly backwards, having taken a survey 
of his domain from the platform at the top.—B. T 


* COME DOWN, SIR.’’ 


calling 
A LITTLE KNOWN EDIBLE FUNGUS. 
[To THE Epiror or “‘ Country LIFeE.’’] 
S1r,—The enclosed two photographs illustrate the rapid growth of the ex- 
cellent edible fungus known as the parasol mushroom (Coprinus comatus). 





MUSHROOMS. 





TWENTY-FOUR HOURS LATER. 


No. 2 was taken twenty-four hours later than No. 1. During the interval 
some of them had been uprooted by some animal as shown in the picture. 
Twenty-four hours after No. 2 was taken all, with the exception of the 
small one on the right hand side, were deliquescent.—H. B. MACPHERSON, 
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THE COLLECTOR AT THE’ FRONT. 


[To THE Epitor or ‘“ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Probably one of the hardest things for many of the men now in France 
is to find some relaxation from the continual toil and work of war. For 
everyone there must be hours and days of waiting, often in uncomfortable 
billets, when there is no fighting to be done or likely to be done, and it is at 





TILES COLLECTED IN FLANDERS. 

these times that one longs for some interest or occupation-in which the war 
does not in any sort of way enter. In these circumstances men turn 
to different things. I know one man, whosé knowledge of natural history 
just enables him to distinguish between a scarlet geranium and a magpie, 
who systematically reads a gardening paper; and another who was quite 
hurt because a peasant woman mended his socks, and so deprived him of 
a job. And many and various are the expedients devised to pass time. 
Slightly back from the fighting line, however, there are many interests to 
be found in the towns and farms of Flanders. One of the first things that 
one notices in any of the better class farms is the care with which certain 
things used by previous generations have been preserved. Beautiful pewter 
is still to be found in most of them, and also curious and_ brilliantly 
Of these the peasants know nothing 
and théy are to be 


coloured plates and dishes of pottery. 
except “c'est un souvenir de ma grandmére, 
picked up occasionally in curiosity shops in the larger towns and described 
generally as ‘‘ L*meville’”’ or ‘‘ Strasbourg.” In examining these things 
in many farms and cottages I found that they were evidently made in 
different places, and had quite different characteristics of decoration and 
glaze. This led me to ask in the various towns where chance has taken me, 
for any particulars that I could find of any china or pottery that was made 
there; and, in many instances, this has been the means of making 
interesting acquaintances and gaining 
some knowledge. All through the 
eighteenth century most of the towns 
in this part of France had their 
pottery works. Rouen, of course, is 
well known, also Luneville and Stras- 
bourg, but St. Omer, Hazebruck, 
Lillers and Aire all had their own 
factories of greater or less importance, 
which are less known. It was at 
Aire that I first discovered some 
tiles, which I believe are peculiar to 
this country alone. I went into a 
small shop in the town and casually 
asked if they had any old china, and 
the woman took me through into the 
family kitchen to see some plates. 
There, as a background to her excel- 
lently polished saucepans, which were 
hanging on the wall, was a set of 
tiles—fourteen to be exact—but what 
was chiefly interesting about them 
was that the fourteen together made 
a picture of a pierrot in quaint 
dress, like a knave in a pack of 
cards, and underneath in Old French 
“‘ Pierot n’y pas sot.” The tiles were 
white and the design dark chocolate 
red. ‘‘La patronne” could tell me 
nothing of them except that they 
had been there when she was a child. 
This led me to make further enquiries, 
and I found that from about 1720 
to 1790 these tiles were made at 
Aire, and that several pictures were 
still in existence. In the small 
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museum at Hazebruck are a cat and a dog, each of six tiles, and in 
the same colours as the pierrot. Later I found that some years before a 
small pavilion had been destroyed in a‘garden in the town, and some tiles 
taken out by the owners. These I was lucky enough to buy. There are 
two parrots, each taking six tiles, these are in bright colours, chiefly blue, 
green and yellow (the tiles at the side do not belong to them; they are 
I think Dutch and were put in to fill up the frames in 
which the parrots were put when taken from the wall of 
the pavilion). The other panel is still more interesting, 
as it consists of seventy tiles. The border and garlands 
of flowers at the top are in very bright colours, and the 
quaint little garden party'in the summer-house in the 
same dark red. .I have asked in various local museums 
out here, but in none have I seen anything of the sort, 
and they have nothing like them at South Kensington 
where I am sending these on loan. No doubt there are 
more in some of the old houses in Flanders, now, alas! so 
many of them, destroyed, but, if so, I have not at present 
come across anyone who has seen them, and I am sending 
you these photographs thinking that perhaps they may 
be of interest to some of your readers.—C. W. BEprForp, 
Lieutenant 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
“TURK” OR CORSAIR. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
$S1r,—In a paper of extracts from contemporary reports of 
‘* Ancient Attacks on English Coasts,” which appears in 
your issue of the 25th ult., Sir Laurence Gomme says: 
‘* The unspeakable Turk, the ally of the modern Huns, was 
busy at his crucl and barbarous work on our coasts 200 
years ago.’ I should have thought it was a matter of 
common knowledge now that these depredators were the 
Algerine Corsairs—the rovers of Sallee familiar to every boy 
who has read his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It is true that in 
the reports of occurrences furnished by local mayors and 
other authorities the pirates are often described as Turks ; 
but in those days the popular knowledge of Eastern peoples 
and nationalities was very inexact, and any turbancd 
Oriental was dubbed a ‘‘ Turk.’”” To most English folk the 
difference between a Moor and a Turk was unknown; and, indeed, in much 
the same way any white foreigner whose language was unintelligible was a 
‘‘ Frenchman.’ It was the Moors, and only the Moors, who carried on this 
organised piracy: it was to Algiers and Sallee that the victims were carried 
and sold as slaves: and it was at Algiers that Lord Exmouth, just a hundred 
years ago, destroyed the pirates in their nest and put an end for ever to this 
curse of Western Europe. For more than three centuries, with rare intervals 
of sporadic hostility, Turkey has been the ally of England. Since 1827, 
when at Navarino we committed the crime and blunder (as the Duke of 
Wellington viewed it) of destroying the Turkish fleet, the alliance between 
the two countries has continued unbroken until the present day, when 
Turkey, falling under the domination of a corrupt committee of Jews and 
renegades in German pay, has been plunged in a war which is hateful to the 
Turkish people. But, notwithstanding this grievous interruption to political 
relations, I confidently assert that the old good feeling between the two 
The Turkish gentleman is unsurpassed in courtesy 
and high breeding. The Turkish peasant will bear comparison with those 
of any country in the world. Alliance with the ‘‘ modern Huns” has not 
corrupted them. English prisoners in the Dardanelles can testify to the 
humanity with which they have been treated by the Turks in striking 
contrast to the horrors of a German prison.—H. D. EL ts. 


peoples still endures. 





MADE AT AIRE. 





